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Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. | 
T= AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re 
4 gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, contains, with other articles, the follow- 
ing: Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, ete. Subscription. $1 per year; cheap 
edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABLN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi>, 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SrxTEENtTH St., New Yor«. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
AasH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 Octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, a new kind o 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made 


Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise | 


Catalogues mailed. , 


INSTRUCTION. 


MISS COMSTOCK’S SCHOOL. 


No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 


, connection of No. 34, the number of boarding pupils 


(always limited) will be 
sixteen. 

Single rooms if desired. 

Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this English, French and German lady's 
school may learn them from circulars or personally, 
at any time, by applying asabove, opposite Ke «rvoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEW JERSEY. 
T. BEV. W. H. ODENHEIMER, 


R D.D., Visitor. 


Fall Session opens September 30th. 
“— and Tuition (First form $350 per annum) 


increased this year to 


For Catalogues or admission, address 
Rey. FRANCIS J. CLERC, D.D., Rector, 


Burlington, N. J. 





ss(ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 


MADISON, N J. 

This Institution, under the patronage of Right 
Rey. Bishop Bayley, is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beautiful 
country, and is unsurpassed for healthfulness hy any 
portion of the United States, receiving the pure air 
of the surrounding mountains. 

It will be the constant endeavor of the Sisters 
having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid. 

Terms, per Annum, $225. 

Letters of E'S may be addresse 

Tl 


d t 
E MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Madison, N. J. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 

A half hour’s ride by New Jersey 
Central R. R, from New York. 


Sensible and discriminating parents may find in 
buildings, grounds. and surroundings, all good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance with the modes 
of instruction, and their practical success will show 
much that is good in the development of reeson and 
conscience, 


Referred to the Professors in the College and 
Seminary. at Princeton, N. J., Hillard Parker, M. D., 
New York, 

8. J. AHERN, Esq., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
For Circulars address 
REV. J. C. WYCKOFF, 
Principal. 


MISS RANNEY’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 


Will re-open Wednesday, September 18. 


MR. PINGRY’S SCHOOL 
Will be re-opened, 
Monday, September 9th, 
Westminster Avenue. 











PARLOR ORGAN, | 














August 9th, 1872. 


| - CHARLIER ~ 
Protestant French Institute 
|FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 


Nos. 126, 128, 130 East 24thest., 
Near Madison Park. 








Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
| mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 
Catalogues with full details, Home after Sept. 2. 

Prof, ZTYE CHARLIER, Director. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 41, 1872. 





Musical People Everywhere 


Are invited to examine our new Collection of Chur G. 


Music, entitled 
THE STANDARD! 


The fellowing gentlemen, wetl-known in Musical 


[Prick 10 Cents. 








NEW BOOKS. 


W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences or Anthems to) HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


its pages. 


H. K. Oliver, 

L. W. Wheeler, 
T. H. Tanner, 
J.H. Tenney, 
S. F. Merrill, 

L. Il. Southard, 
Nathan Barker, 
A. C. Guttersen, 
F. C. Cushman, 


W. P. Dale, 

Cc. P. Morrison, 
M. Slason, 

G. M. Monroe. 

L. W. Ballard, 
Otto Lobb, 

Dr. M. J. Mange, 
S. Wesley Martin. 


The Editors are, 
L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 
H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
of whose former publications, 1,500,000 copies have 
been sold. 

While designed to supply the wants of Chorus 
Choirs, Singing Schools, and Conventions, its large 
supply of new Sentences, Motets, and Anthems ren- 
der it an excellent , 

Book for Quartette Choirs. 

Price, $1.50; Per Doz., $13.50. For $1.25, speci- 
men copies will be mailed, for the preseni, post-paid, 
to any address. 

We also commend our new SPARKLING RUBIES, 
(35 cts.) for Sabbath schools, PILGRIM’S HARP, 
(60 cts.) for Vestries, and HOUR OF SINGING, 
($1.00) for High Schools. 


0. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
(. 11. DITSON and Co., New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 


1142 Broadway, near 26th Street. New York, 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 





All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, |[PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 


-» &c.3 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 & 7 John Street. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovsE, 
91 Jobn Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 











Henry Owen, Agent 











A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 

A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 

The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man, 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 





CAPER-SAUCE. 
A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and goreiks 
by Fanny Fern, author of “Folly as it Flies,” 


*“Gingersnaps,” etc. Price $1.50. 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
illustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mar 
J. Holmes, author of “* Tempest and Sunshine,” 
**Lena Rivers,” ‘“ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
are: 
Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 
English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 


Cameron Pride, 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 


Tempest and Sunshine, Meadow Brook, 

Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 

Rose Mather, ° Millbank, 
BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of ‘* Warwick,” ‘ Dela- 
plaine,”’ *‘Stormceliff,” ‘* Hotspur,” “ Lulu,” etc. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $17. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout sarape. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $150. 








TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other po ular 
novels, ** Alone’—* Hidden_Path’’—** Moes-Side”— 
** Nemesis *—‘* Miriam "*—‘“ Helen Gardner”—** Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘ Sunnybank” — “ Phemie's 
Temptation”—* Ruby’s Husband”—‘* Empty Heart” 
—** At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on THe Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


» Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
” yee hem of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


(2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every - 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Pubiishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Muadivon, Square, New York. 
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[Ave. 31 1872. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(GS" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31st DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine ee from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., $5,412,777 5. 
Premiums on Policies not Sains ‘off Ist 
I Fn cates honasenedreroeucedes 2,033,675 48 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7.44 446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871. .. $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid ‘during the 

same period..........-.. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses . $973, 211,84 

The Company has ‘the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherw 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... . 
Interest, and sundry notes quae aims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 
Premium Notes and Bills Revel ivable. 
Cash in Bank 


3,143,240 00 
y 379, 050 00 








$14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1848 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ihe sixth 
of Fe -bruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. Upon certiticates which 
were jssued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
pay ment of interest avd redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tue sday, the Second of April 
next. 


Total amount of Assets. 











By Order of the: Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonzs, Joseru GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuartes Dennis, C, A, Hann, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 

Jos1an O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarves H. Russevz, 
Lowe. Ho.prook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puetps, 
Ca.es Barstow, 

A. P. Pitxo0t, 
Wii E. Dopae, 
Davin Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Dantev 8S, MILLer, 
Ww. Srurets, 


B. J. How.anp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rosr, B, Myturn, 
Gorpvon W. Burnuam, 
Freperick CHAUNcY, 
Gero. 5. STEPHENSON, 
WituraM H, Wess, 
SHEPPARD Ganpy, 
FraNcis Skippy, 
Cuartes P. Burpert, 
Cuas. H. Marsan, 
Wixi E. BunKer, 
Samuet L. Mrrest., 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerr, Roserr L. Stewart, 
Dennis PEeRKrNs, ALEXANDER V. BuakE, 
Cuarues D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Viee-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLENT, 3d Yice-Pres't 
IMPERIAL FIRE INS. Co., 
LONDON 


EsTaBLisuEeD 


CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manager, 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancnimap, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

n. 8. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. ee JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


San. Servant, of J. & J. Stuart. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
- Perforation into 

Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration 
The points are ipod 
and = penetraie the 
fibre of th. paperwand 
cannot be removed 
ci by chemicals, The 
ard by the upward actic . 
Price ¢20 | action of the 





check is moved forw 
lever of the machine, 
. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O, ies tires. New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’) 


NATIONAL Loy eAmsHip 


PORT HIGETLY TO — FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
rom Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
GTRAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN 








Spain .... 4,850 tons, 

Eaypt.. — = 

anes 3,800 “ 3. 
TranyY...... 4,000 “* PENNSYLVANIA..2,872  “* 
FRANCE.. 8512 “* CANADA,.... -- 4,500 ** 

THE QUEEN. -3,517 ** GREECE........ 500 “* 


Rates of Passage. 
ba 1 peeeaiten or Queenstown : 
linda. sencminneesterresteiescs $75 and $65 Gascony 
” r= aid from Liverp’!,Queenstown. $65 and $75 
* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return.$130  “* 
Steerage, to 


“ 


iverpool, Queenstown or London. $28" 
prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon ..$32 “ 

For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
ComMPANyY, €9 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. — 
TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Live rpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND 5 — ia STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exc hange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 

rd on William Tapscott and Co. Old Hall, Liv yerpool, 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 

anada at lowest rates. 

For further particnlare, a ply to 

TAPSCOTT, 7 HERS & CO.. 
South Street, New Yerk. 


CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $4,000,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 

No. 185 BLeeckeR STREET, NEw YorK. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT. 
Deposits payable on DEMAND, with interest due. 

Accounts strictly private and confidential. 

Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the city. 

A specialty made of issuing Compound Interest 
Certificates payable ON DEMAND. 

Especial advantages afforded to those, having in 
charge trust funds. 

The following persons are among the 

TRUSTEES : 





Washington. D.C. 
Gen. B. W. Brice,.... ‘Late Chief Paymaster, U.S.A. 
E. B. Frencu,........Second Auditor U.S. Treasury. 
Moses KELLY, Cashier National Metropolitan B’k. 
Wm. Richarpson, Asst Sec.y United States Treas’y. 
L. KR. Turre,....Ass*t Treas. of the United States. 
New York City my, 

Waiiiam C. Bryant,........ 

R. R. Graves,.... 

Rev. H. H. Garner, DD... 
Water T. Haren, 
Samvuet Houmes,. 


..The Evening Post. 
“R. R. Graves & Co. 
ss Shiloh Pres. Ch. 
T. Hateh & Son. 
‘Scovill Manutac ora S ompany. 
Sera B. Hunt, h B. Hunt & Co. 
Epear Kercuum, c saenalion at Jaw. 
. LAMBERT, Pres, Craftsman’ s Life Assurance Co 

E. P. Smirt 59 Reade street. 
Rev. Geonoe Warr E, Sec. Am. Missionary Assoc. 

ITOH, 
Hion, WititaM CLAPLIN,.. Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
Bank Hovurs—Daily from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and on 
Monday and > nights, om : = 8 P.M. 
SEND FOR © tg 
J. W. ALV ORD, Pree SAM. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. ZUILLE, Cashier 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! — 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 

OF THE 

Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 

America, 

3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 

IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

THE 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the dist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the U nited States, 

CHEAPER IN_ PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
— more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 

Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free eee Addre ss, 

F. DAVIS, 
Sant Ceuiedualenee U. PLR. R. Co. 
Omab. a, Neb, 


Billiard ‘Tables. 


KAVANAGIL & DECKER’S IMPROVED | BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated eat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 

Vables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at and 
seupontion rates. Warcioomes, corner of Canal cor- 
Gvutre _ treeta. 





Francis | & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Pape: 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Booka} inpenee Rooks, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, W allet>, 





we. keep everything in our] ue, and eell at loweet 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A.B. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Sevens Steerage.—First Class, 
os: Second Class, £ 
By Steamers a oad Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of a given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For "te passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Buil 
‘CHAS. G. icineammcmantin AGENT. 


Reduction it in Passage Rates, 


f ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES. 


EXPRESS STEAMERS. 





EXTRA bar yee 


Columbia. ...Sat.,Aug.3'. | Britannia. . 
paws... .Sat., Sept. 7. | Caledonia.. 
Angiia.. Sat., Sept. 14. | Olympia. . 
India. ...... .Sat., Sept.21. | Trinae ria. 
California... Sat., Sept.28. | Tow 





.Wed., 

Australia... .Sat., Oct. 5. Ale nent. Wed., Oct. “16 
at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 

First cabins, £65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28 

Certificates at lowest rates. can be bought here by 

those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 








NEW YORK, CORK, . 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 


AND LIVERPOOL 


6,000 tons burden--3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1872. 


AT THY GRAVE. 
Waves the soft grass at my feet ; 
Dost thou feel me near thee, sweet ? 
Though the earth upon thy face, 
Holds thee close from my embrace, 
Yet my spirit thine can reach, 
Needs betwixt us twain no speech, 
For the same soul lives in each. 


Now I meet no tender eyes 

Seeking mine, in soft surmise 

At some broken utterance faint, 

Smile quick brightening, sigh half spent. 
Yet in some sweet hours gone by, 
No responding eye to eye 
Needed we, for sympathy. 


Love, I seem to see thee stand 

Silent in a shadowy land ; 

With a look upon thy face 

As if even in that dim place 
Distant voices smote thine ears, 
Memories of vanished years, 
Or faint echoes of these tears. 


Yet, I would not have it thus. 

Then would be most piteous 

Our divided lives, if thou 

An imperfect bliss shouldst know. 
Sweet my suftering, if to thee 
Death bas brought the faculty 
Of entire felicity. 


Rather would I weep in vain, 
That thou canst not share my pain, 
Deem that Lethean waters roll 
Softly o'er thy separate soul, 
Know that a divided bliss 
Makes thee careless of my kiss, 
Than that thou shouldst feel distress. 


Hush! I hear a low sweet sound 

As of musie stealing round. 

Forums thy hand the thrilling chords 

Into more than spoken words ? 
Ah! ‘tis but the gathering breeze 
Whispering to the budding trees, 
Or the song of early bees. 





Love, where art thou? Cans’t thou not 
Hear me, or is all forgot ? 
See’st thou not these burning tears ? 
Can my words not reach thine ears ? 
Or betwixt my soul and thine 
Has some mystery divine 
Sealed a separating line ? 


Ts it thus then after death, 

Old things none remembereth ? 

Is the spirit heneeforth clear 

Of the life it gathered here ? 
Will our noblest longings seem 
Like some dim-remembered dream 
In the after-world’s full beam ? 


Hark! the rainy wind blows loud, 
Scuds above the hurrying cloud ; 
Hushed is all the song of bees; 
Angry murmurs of the trees 
Herald tempests. Silent yet 
Sleepest thou—nor tear, nor fret 
Troubles thee. Can I forget? 
—All the Year Round. : 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


BOOK If, 


CHAPTER V.—PARSON’S WORK. 


Martin Gurwood had a disturbed ride to Hendon. The 
difficulty of the task which he had undertaken to discharge 
seemed to increase as he progressed towards his destination, 
and he lay back in the cab buried in thought, revolving in 
his mind the best manner of breaking the fearful news of 
which he was tne bearer, and wondering how it would be re- 
ceived. From time to time he raised himself to gaze at the 
prettiness of the scenery through which he was passing, to 
look at the wild, gorse-covered expanse of Hampstead Heath, 
and to refresh his eyes, wearied with the dull monotony of 
the London bricks and the glare of the London pavement, 
with that soft greenery which is so eminently characteristic 
of our northern suburbs ; but the thought of the duty before 
him prevented his enjoying the sight as he otherwise would, 
and resuming his reverie, he remained absorbed until he 
roused himself at the entrance of Hendon village. 

_“ There is the finger-post that Statham spoke’of, and the 
little pond close by,” he said to himself. “ It is no use taking 
the cab any further; I suppose I-had better make the best of 
my way to Rose Cottage on foot.” So saying, he raised his 
Stick, and, obedient to the signal, the cabman Ses up at the 
side of the road,“ You had better go and put up your horse 
at the inn,” said Martin to him; “ it has been a long pull for 
him, poor animal, and I shall be some little time before I 
Want to return.” The driver carefully inspected his fare. 
He had come a long way, and was_now setting down, not at 
any house, not at any lodge, but in an open country road. 
‘ Was it a case of—no!” The gravity of Martin Gurwood’s 
face, the length of his coat, the spotless stiffness of his white 
cravat, had their effect even on this ribald of the cab rank. 

* You will come for me, sir, then, to the public when you 
want me?” he said, touching his hat with his forefinger, and 
drove away contented. 

Then Martin Gurwood, following Statham’s directions 
walked slowly up the little street, took the turning leading to 
the church, and looked out for Rose Cottage. There it was 
Standing some distance back from the road, with the ruddy 
sow vf the Virginia creeper nut yet wholly gone from it. 


Martin Gurwood stopped at the garden gate and looked at 
the little paradise, so trim and orderly, so neatly kept, so 
thoroughly comfortable, and yet so fully unpretentious, with 
the greatest admiration. Then he lifted the latch and walked 
| towards the house. 
| The gate swung to behind him, and Alice, who was in her 
| bedroom hearing little Bell her lessons, heard the clanging 
of the latch. 
child’s babbling by her uplifted finger, leant her head to 
listen. 

“ What is it, mamma ?” asked little Bell, in wonderment. 

“Hush, dear,” said Alice, “ I heard the garden gate. 
sound of wheels ! 
—still it must be John!” 


was not John. 


door relaxed, and she staggered against the wall. Seeing her 
condition, the gentleman entered the hall, took her with a 
kind firm hold by the arm, and led her into the dining-room, 
the door of which stood open. 
no resistance, taking as it were no notice, but throwing her- 
self into a chair, and staring blankly at him, stricken dumb 
with sickening apprehension. 

“Tam speaking to Mrs.—Mrs. Claxton?” he said, after a 
moment's pause, in a soft, kind voice. 

He was a young man she began to notice, fair and good- 
looking, and dressed in clerical garb. That last fact had a 
peculiar significance for her. In the far north-east of Eng- 
land, on the sea-coast, where some of Alice’s early days had 
been passed, it was the practice of the fishermen, when ene 
of their number had been lost, to get the parson to go to the 
newly made widow and break the news to her. Ina stormy 
season Alice had often seen the sable-garbed messenger pro- 
ceeding on his doleful mission, and the remembrance of him 
and of the “ parson’s work,” as it was called, when he was 
so engaged, rose vividly before her, and inspired her with 
sudden terror. 

“ You are a clergyman ?” she said, looking hard at him. 

“Tam,” he replied, still in the sane soft tone. “ My name 
is Gurwood—Martin Gurwood; and I have come here 
to * 





“You have come here to tell me something dreadful—I 
know it, I feel it—something dreadful about my husband!” 

She pushed her hair back from oft her face, and leaned for- 
ward on the table, looking at him, her eyes staring, her lips 
apart. Martin thought he had scarcely ever seen anything so 
beautiful. 

“ My visit to you certainly relates to Mr. Claxton,” he be- 
gan, and then he hesitated and looked down. 

“ Ah!” she cried, immediately noticing his confusion. “ It 
is about John, then. There is something wrong, | know. 
Tell me all about it at once. Lean bear it. Lam strong— 
much stronger than I look. I entreat you not to keep me in 
suspense !” 

“Tam deeply grieved for you, madam,” said Martin, “ for 
you are right in anticipating that I bring bad news about 
Mr. Claxton. During his absence from home, he was at- 
tacked by a very sharp illness.” 

“ He was ill when he left here,” cried Alice. “ I knew it, 
and Mr. Broadbent, the doctor, knew it too, though | could 
not get him to say so. He ought not to have gone away. I 
ought not to have let him go. Now tell me, sir, pray; he 
has been very ill you say; is he better ?” 

“ T trust he is better,” said Martin, solemnly. 

Something in his tone struck Alice at once. “ Ah,” she 
cried, with a short sharp scream, “1 know now—he is dead !” 
And covering her face with her hands, she sobbed violently. 

Martin Gurwood sat by, gazing at her with tear-dimmed 
eyes. He was nota man given to the reading of character ; 
he had not been in the room with this girl for more than five 
minutes, he had not exchanged ten sentences with her, and 
yet he was certain that Humphrey Statham was perfectly 
right in the estimate which he had formed of her, and that 
however cruelly she might have been treated, she herself was 
wholly innocent. 

After some moments, Alice raised her head from out her 
hands. “I can listen to you now,” she said, very quietly ; 
“ will you tell me all about it? Isuppose it was the fact of 
my recognising you as a clergyman that gave me the intui- 
tive knowledge that something dreadful had happened, and 
that you had come to tell me all. I am ready to hear it 
now !” 

Martin Gurwood was horribly discomposed at this. He 
felt he could give her no information, for it would be impos- 
sible to tell her that the man whom she supposed to be her 
husband had died on the day that he left Hendon, as she 
would naturally inquire why the news of his death had so 
long been kept from her, and Martin owned to himself that 
he was not good at invention. He did not know what to 
say, and he therefore remained silent, bis hand fluttering 
nervously round his mouth. 

“ My dear madam,” commenced Martin, with much hesi- 
tation, “ beyond the awful fact, there is indeed nothing to 
tell.” 

She looked disappointed jfor an instant; then striving to 
control the working of her lips, she said: “ Did he ask for 
me? did he speak of me before—before—— Ah, my darling 
John! My dear, good old John, kindest, best, and dearest. 
I cannot bear it; what shall do!” She broke down utterly, 
and again buried her face, down which the tears were stream- 
ing, in her hands. 

Knowing the impossibility of affording her any relief, 
Martin Gurwood sat helplessly by. He could only wait until 
the outburst of grief should moderate; he knew that it was 
of no use attempting to check it, so he waited. 

Presently, she raised her head. “I thought I had more 
command over myself,” she said. “I did not know I was so 


weak. But when there is any occasion for me to act, I shall 
be found strong enough. Tell me, sir, if you please—where 
ishe? When will they bring him home? 


Martin Gurwood was not prepared for this question ; it was 
not one of those which he had talked over with Statham. 
Its being put so straightforward and direct, was a contingency 
which he never contemplated, and he knew not how to 
meet it. 

“ Where is he?” repeated Alice, observing his hesitation, 
—e is perhaps some difficulty about his being brought 

ere.” 

“ There—there is,” said Martin Gurwood, catching at the 
chance. 

“Then I will go to him! 
once !” 

“There will be some difficulty about that, my dear 
/madam,” said Martin. “Iam afraid it cannot be managed 
| 80 easily as you seem to anticipate.” 





I will be taken to him at 








She laid down the book, and stopping the | gainsay my right to be by him at such a time ? 





No| 
Then he cannot have brought his luggage | that if the question were put to him again—as it would be 

She rose from her seat and hur-| put, he knew, so soon as her access of grief was over—if 
ried down the stairs into the little hall. Just as she reached | Alice again called upon him to take her to her husband, in 
the half glass-door, and had her hand upon the lock, a man | default of any reasonable excuse he should probably be 
stepped into the portico, the figure was strange to her—it | forced to confess the truth, and then he must be prepared to 


She went passively, making | 


| . ; 

| “ Difficulty! Cannot be iaanaged! I do not understand 
| what you mean, sir!” 
: ly,” said Martin, hesitating worse than ever, “ you see 
| that—in these matters - 

“ip these matters who should be with them, who should 
be by them,” cried Alice, “ but their nearest and dearest ? 
Who shall tell me not to go to my husband? Who shall 

; i : He had no 
relatives ; he was mine—mine alone, and I was all the world 
tohim! Ob, my dear old John!” And again she burst into 
an agony of tears. 

Martin Gurwood was almost at his wits’ end. 





Ile foresaw 


take the consequences, which he knew would be serious. 


She thought she would have fainted; her grasp on the | This girl’s utter prostration and humiliation, Mrs. Calverley’s 


jfirst outburst of rage, and subsequent malignant revenge, 
| the shattering of the dead man’s reputation, and the despica- 
| ble slander and gossip which would ensue, Martin Gurwood 
thought of all these; knew that their being called into action 
was dependent on how to manage to get through the next 
few minutes. Why on earth had he undertaken this busi- 
ness? Why had not Statham, whose experience in such 
matters ought to have forewarned him that such a point was 
likely to arise, why had he not instructed him how to deal 
with it?) From her point of view this poor girl was, no 
doubt, strictly right. She considered herself to be the dead 
man’s widow (Martin had now not the smallest doubt on 
that point), and was therefore perfectly justified in demand- 
ing to be taken to him. Even if Martin Gurwood’s con- 
science would have absolved him from telling a white lie on 
the occasion, his inventive powers were not of a calibre 
sufficient to devise the necessary fiction ; he felt there was no 
chance for him but to tell Alice as little of the truth as would 
satisfy her, in as roundabout a manner as he could manage, 
and then to risk the result. 

Just as he had arrived at this determination he raised his 
eves, and saw a little child run past the window. A small, 
delicate-looking girl, with long fair hair streaming down her 
shoulders, prettily, even elegantly dressed, and laughing 
heartily as she pursued a large elastic ball which beunded 
before her. Martin saw her but for an instant, then she 
disappeared down the garden path. 

But that momentary glimpse was sufficient to give Martin 
Gurwood an idea. And when Alice raised her tear-blurred 
face, now stern with the expression of a set and determined 
purpose, he was to a certain extent prepared for her. 

“You must take me to my husband,” she said, quietly. 
“Tam grateful to you for coming here, Mr, P 

“ Gurwood—my name is Martin Gurwood.,” 

“Tam grateful to you for coming here, Mr. Gurwood, and 
for the delicate manner in which you have performed your 
task. But now I wish to be taken to my husband. I have a 
right to make that claim, and I do so!” 

“ My dear madam,” said Martin Gurwood, in the same quiet 
tone, but with much more firmness than he had hitherto 
exhibited, “I will not allow that you owe me the smallest 
obligation; but if you did, the way in which you could best 
repay me would be by exciting yourself as litle as possible. 
Under these most painful circumstances, you must not give 
way, Mrs. Claxton; you must kcep up as best you can, for 
the sake of his memory, for the sake of the child which he 
has left behind him.” 

“ Little Bell? the child who is playing in the garden, and 
who just now passed the window ?” 

“ Yes, a fragile, fair, bright-looking mite.” 

“ Little Bell! She is not Mr. Claxton’s child, sir, nor mine, 
but she is another living proof ‘of John’s goodness, and 
thoughtfulness, and care for others.” She rose from her seat 
as she spoke, and wandered in a purposeless manner to the 
window. “So thoughtful, so unselfish, so generous,’ she 
murmured. “ It is three years ago since little Bell first came 
here.” 

“Indeed,” said Martin, delighted at the unexpected 
reprieve, and anxious to divert her thoughts as long as possi- 
ble from the one dread subject. “Indeed. Aud where did 
she come from ?” 

“From the workhouse,” said Alice, not looking at him, but 
gazing straight before her through the window, against which 
her forehead was pressed; “from the workhouse. It was 
John’s doing that we brought her here—all John’s doing. It 
was from Mr. Tomlinson, the clergyman,” she continued, in 
a low tone, and with a certain abrupt incoherence of manner, 
“that we heard about it—such cold whether, with the snow 
lying deep in the fields. Mr. Tomlinson told us that they 
had found her lying against a haystack in one of Farmer 
Mullins’s fields, half frozen, and with a baby at her breast. 
Se thin and pale and delicate she looked when we went 
down to see her lying in the workhouse bed. She had been 
starved as well as frozen, Mr. Broadbent said, and her cheeks 
were hollow, and there were great dark circles round her 
eyes. But she must have been pretty, oh, so pretty. Her 
chestnut hair was soft and delicate, and ber poor thin hands, 
almost transparent, were white and well-shaped.” 

In his first relief from the repetition of her demand which 
he expected Alice would make, Martin Gurwood did not pay 
much attention to the commencement of her little story, but 
as it progressed his interest became excited, and at this point 
he left his chair and stood by her at the window. 

“Who was she?’ he asked. “Where did 
from?” 

“We never knew,” said Alice, shaking her head. “She 
never spoke from the time they found her until her death, 
two days after ; but she had never been married ; there was no 
wedding-ring on her finger, and when they told me that, I 
turned to John and spoke to him.” : : 

“ Do yourecollect what you said ?” asked Martin, half with 
a desire to satisfy his own curiosity, half wishing to lead her 
on.” 
“Recollect ?’ said Alice. “I remember the very words. 
* Oh John,’ I said, ‘my dear old John, isn’t it an awful thing 
to think how this poor creature has been deceived ; you may 
depend upon it, John,’ I said, ‘ that the man who has brought 
her to this shame made her a promise of marriage, or deceived 
her in some cruel and heartless manner.’ ” 

“ Did you say that?” asked Martin, in a low voice. 

“did, and more. ‘ Her death will lie at his door, John,’ I 
said, ‘as surely as if he had killed her with his hand. He did 
kill her, first her soul and then her body, and he will be 
|held responsible for the murder of each! I recoilect then 
that John threw his arms around me, and implored me to 
| stop. His face was quite white, and the tears were streaming 
| down his cheeks, for he had the tenderest heart. And then 





she come 











when the poor girl died, he proposed that we should take tae 
; baby and adopt it for our own, and we did so, Strange it 
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was, I recollect, that for weeks after that, whenever John was 
at home, and in one of his silent moods, which came upon 
him first about that time, | would see him of an evening, 
when he thought 1 was not looking at him, with his eyes 
fixed upon me, and with the tears stealing down his cheeks.” 

Was it strange, knowing what he did? Martin thought 
not, but he did not speak. 

“He was thinking of that poor girl, I suppose,” murmured 
Alice, half to herself; “thinking of all the troubles and 
suflerings she had gone through; thinking, I shouldn’t 
wonder, that they might have been mine, if I had not been 
mercifully placed in a different position, and out of the reach 
of temptation, for he had the tenderest heart, and he loved 
me so dearly—oh, so dearly, that the mere thought of any- 
thing happening to me to cause me pain or suffering, was 
enough to make him utterly wretched.” Then the sense of 
her situation dawning again upon her, she cried out: “ And 
now he is lost to me for ever! There is no one now to think 
of or take care of me! We were all in all to each other, and 
now Lam left alone in the world; what shall I do, ob, what 
shall I do!” 

It had been Martin Gurwood’s lot, in the discharge of his 
clerical duties, to listen a hundred times in his life to this 
despairing wail from women just rebbed of their husbands 
by death: a hundred times had he cheered the darkened and 
dispirited soul with recapitulations of the Almighty goodness, 
with the hope that the parting from the loved and lest one 
was bat temporary, and not of long duration, and that in the 
future the two reunited might enjoy an eternity of bliss such 
as they had never known here. What could he say to the 
woman now grovelling before him in her misery and despair ? 
What word of encouragement, what scrap of hope could he 
whisper into her dulled ear? How could he, with the fearful 
knowledge which he had acquired, speak to her of the future 
of this man, whose memory she so blindly worshipped, igno- 
rant of the manner in which he had basely betrayed her? 
How could he even speak kindly of the dead man’s past, and 
echo the terms of aflection in which she mentioned him, 
knowing, as he did, the full measure of the deceit and iniquity 
practised upon her by the man whom she imagined to have 
been her husband ? 

No! In all Martin Gurwood’s clerical career (and the 
experiences of a zealous and earnest clergyman in an agri- 
cultural district are fraught with far more horrors, and tend 
to a far lower appreciation of the human race than the unini- 
tiated can imagine), he had never had to deal with such a 
case as this. Th his reproof he could temper justice with 
mercy, in his consolation he could bid “ despair and anguish 
flee the struggling soul,” but to attempt now to cast down 
the idol from its pedestal, to attempt to show to the heart- 
broken woman, whose sobs were resounding through the 
room, that the man whose loss she was deploring had been 
her worst and bitterest enemy, to point out that the emotion 
which he had exhibited at the story of the outcast woman 
and her baby, was merely caused by “ the conscience prick 
and the memory smart,” proving to him the similarity of his 
own crime with that of the man on whom he was invited to 
sit in judgment—to do all or any of this was beyond Martin 
Gurwood’s power; he ought to have done it, he knew, but he 
was only human after all, and he decided to leave it alone. 

The story of the frozen woman with the baby in her arms 
—his thoughts had wandered away to that—slight and 
delicate was she, and with long chestnut hair—what a strange 
coincidence! That this man, who had himself deceived a 
young and trusting woman, should .by his unsuspecting 
victim be called upon to exercise his charity towards another 
victim, should be expected to denounce the crime of which 
he had himself been guilty! How strange to think that— 
Martin was interrupted in his reverie by a movement on 
Alice’s part. She had risen to her feet, twisted her dis- 
hevelled hair into a knot behind her head, and stood pale and 
statuesque before him. 

“IT shall be ready in five minutes,” she said, “ and I shall 
then expect you to take me straight to where my husband's 
body is lying. If you refuse to do so, I shall call upon you 
to tell me where it is—to give me the address. I have a 
right as his wife—oh, my God!” she moaned—“ as _ his 
widow! to demand that, and I shall do so.” 

The critical time had arrived! Martin knew that, and 
felt stronger and more self-reliant than he had anticipated. 
The fact was, that he thought he saw a way of tiding the 
matter over until he could communicate with Humphrey 
Statham, and possibly get his friend to take the burden of 
the disclosure upon hmself. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “I can quite appreciate your 
anxiety, which is perfectly natural under the circumstances, 
and which I shall be most anxious to alleviate, but I must 
ask you to have a little patience. This evening—should you 
still wish it—you shall be taken to the place where Mr. Clax- 
ton’s body was conveyed.” 

“Where is that place, Mr. Gurwood?” cried Alice. 
“There is some mystery about this which Ido not under- 
stand; I insist upon knowing where this place is !” 

“You shall know,” said Martin, quietly. “The place to 
which the body was conveyed, was Mr. Calverley's house in 
Great Walpole-street.” 

“Mr. Calverley’s! What, John’s partner ?” 
’ “Mr. Calverley, of Mincing-lane. You have heard of 
1im ?” 2 

“Oh, a thousand times. Mr. Claxton was a_ sleeping 
partner in the house of Calverley and Company, you know. 
Oh, of course it was quite natural that my poor darlin 
should be carried there! Iam so relieved, Mr. Gurwood. t 
was afraid that poor John had been taken to some horrid 
place, and thought that was the reason why you objected to 
my going there; but as he is at Mr. Calverley house——” 

“For that reason you must defer going’ there until the 
evening,” said Martin Gurwood, with more firmness than he 
had hitherto shown. “This sad event has thrown the house 
into great confusion, and it will be necessary that I should go 
back and apprise Mrs. Calverley, whom you do not know, I 
think, of your intention of coming there to-night.” : 

“I suppose you are rigit,” said Alice,in a disappointed 
tone. “I suppose, even at such a dreadful time as this, there 
are regulations and observances which must be respected. 
Will yeu promise me that you will come to me this 
evening ?” 

“ Either I myself or some friend whom I can trust,” said 
Martin. “ And now I must leave you, for the time is short 
and I have a great deal to do in it.” : 

He took one glance at her pale, tearful face, with even 
more than interest, and withdrew. 

He was thinking to himself how very beautiful she was 
when his reflections were checked by his catching sight of a 
female figure, in a black cloak, in the path before him. 

On his near approach the lady raised her veil, and to his 
astonished eyes revealed the features of Madame Du Tertre. 


Zo be continued. 





MY SPANIARD’S MYSTERY. 


It is just fifteen years since I revisited the north of Italy, 
and renewed my acquaintance with Venice. Lest you should 
mistake me at starting, and your interest in my little story 
collapse on learning the truth, I must tell you that I am 
neither a pretty widow, nor a handsome young gentleman, 
nor even a profuse and fastilious lord, but a middle-aged 
English bachelor. I am not rich, but I can do very much as 
I please, you understand, because, although my income would 
by no means, according to your ideas, make a wife and family 
comfortable, it suffices to make me very easy indeed. 

Iam popular among my friends; an affable traveller, easy 
of access. 
@hote, in the galleries, nay, in the churches, and in the very 


My tendency is ip railway carriages, at a table | Hot 
y y y “ | the master about it.” 
streets, to ask questions, fall into talk, and add to the long | 





della Salute this evening,” he said, and seemed, I thought, 
unwilling to accept my proposal. 
“ Oh, yes,” I recollected, “ I heard there is to be some good 

singing there to-night; I don’t mind if I go with you.” 
| “I prefer your plan, however,” he continued, as if I had 
/not spoken; “ by all means, let us see the sun set over Ve- 
| nice.” 
| He took up his hat which he had laid upon a chair, having 
only a few minutes before come home from his ramble ; and 
as I turned I saw the sketch which I had heard the day be- 
fore attributed to Titian, placed upon a table, with its back 
leaning against the wall. 
| “I bought that yesterday,” he said. “It was called a Ti- 
| tian; I have my doubts; but it certainly nas something of 


I laughed a little; and he looked at me a good deal sur- 


muster-roll of my acquaintance. I am one of those gossiping | prised. 


and companionable persons who cannot enjoy sight-seeing, 
music, art, the theatre, quite alone. I believe 1 am good- 
natured, that is to say, a little officious, and I know I at in- 
quisitive. I wear spectacles, and carry a good deal cf copper 
coin loose in my coat-pockets. 

had not been at Venice two days, when I made the ac- 
quaintance of a Spanish gentleman who boasted the classic 
name of Gonzales. 

He was a handsome man, and very accomplished ; a fine 
musician,’and a real connoisseur in painting. He was a man 
who had thought and read, and seldom said anything that 
was not worth listening to. His great fault, as a companion, 
was that he was melancholy,and even glcomy. Nothing seemed 
to interest him ; not even dinner, which I confess I love. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, I liked his 
company, and cultivated his acquaintance. His conversation 
interested me, and he had, in a high degree, the quality of 
being always ready to accommodate his plans to his compan- 
ion’s ; to walk or to row, to go to church or to the theatre ; it 
was a polite apathy, which, while it showed how genuinely 
blasé he was, was yet a most convenient and comfortable at- 
tribute in the companion of a somewhat capricious and im- 
pulsive ew like myself. 

I was often tempted to compare my acquaintance with the 
gloomy Spaniard who, in the same romantic city, as you pro- 
bably remember, sold the vial contuining the bottle imp to 
the renowned German tourist. 

I did not, every day, meet my Spaniard. I bad made other 
acquaintances, and when I devoted a day, as [sometimes did, 
to exploring the older parts of the city, I took a gondola to 
myself, and made it a solitary excursion. 

One day, while thus employed, floating on a dark canal in 
a luxury of contemplation and reverie, I saw some pictures in 
a window, very dirty, and “old enough to be good enough,” 
as the old phrase has it; and thinking I might possibly pick 
up a bargain, I slipped from my gondola, and talked with the 
brown-eyed dealer in his studio, or rather in his workshop, 
for he seemed something of a “ jack-of-all-trades.” He led 
me up-stairs, after awhile, to a back room, where there were 
some better pictures. The window was open; a pet cat was 
sitting on the window-stone, in the sun, blinking demurely ; 
two flower-pots, with geraniums in them, pleased the eye 
with a little bit of green and red. The sun was shining ask- 
ance, and the light on the window-sill looked pleasant in the 
deep shadow of the rest of the room. There was a small 
picture there, a very good sketcb, which he said wasa Titian, 
and which he advised me to buy. The price he asked, how- 
ever, was considerable; and I resolved, although I liked it, 
and was not deterred by the probable cost, to take my Span- 
ish friend’s opinion on it, before making the purchase. 

After I had looked at the pictures, and bought one or two 
trifles, | walked to the open window, and stvod there fora 
minute. 

On a sudden there broke upon my ear a female voice of the 
most ravishing sweetness. The spell wasirresistible. I held 
my breath and listened. I could distinguish the words, for 
the articulation was exquisitely distinct. I perceived them 
to be Latin; it was one of those ancient hymns that are com- 
posed in what is termed monkish rhyme. The air was so 
awful, though beautiful, that I trembled as [listened. I had 
never heard anything like it. It ceased as suddenly as it be- 
gan, and I remained breathless for awhile in silence. 

So soon as I was satisfied that the songstress kad no inten- 
tion of singing more for that time, 1 popped my head out of 
the window on the chance of detecting her as she peeped 
from her casement. I looked right and left, but, alas! no- 
where was there a head out but my own. 

I turned to the artist, who was smiling in the shade. 

“What a neighbor you have!” I said. ‘* What a divine 
singer! Who is she?” 

“ Your signoria will be perhaps surprised when I tell you 
that I know not even her name. They are two ladies—one 
at least is young. They go out now and then; they are 
dressed in mourning, and wear long black |veils. I have 
seen them only once get into the gondola. I think they are 


I had half fallen in love with that voice. If I had been a 
young fellow I should have heen in for an adventure. 

“ You have heard, though ; it is only next door; I am sure 
with that voice—is she beautiful ?” 

“T have not heard, signor; I doubt whether any one excert 
her friend and the one servant who accompanies her has seen 
ler face since she came here.” 

“ How long ago is that ?” 

“ About a fortnight, signor.” 

“Well, her figure; you saw that as she came down the 
steps and pa the boat.” 

“ Your signoria is right; I did; it is a very fine ard grace- 
ful figure.” 

“Is she asinger? Is she on the stage?” 

“ T know not, signor, certainly not here; there is no opera 
at present.” 

“T am curious,” I said; “ such a voice as that should make 
all Europe ring; we must make out all we can about her. 


I'll visit your studio again in a day or two; perbaps you | 


will have heard something more about her in the mean 
time.” 

Full of this resolution, I took my leave; haunted inces- 
santly by a luxurious curiosity, and next day, in the after- 
noon, I called upon Don Gonzales in his lodgings on the Ca- 
nale Grande. 


He was talking to his servant as I was shown into his sit- | 


ting-room, and seemed, I thought, embarrassed when he saw 
me. There were traces of agitation in his manner, man of 
the world though he was, while he spoke to me; and I ob- 
served that the old confidential servant looked also pale and 
distressed. 

He signed to the man to leave the room ; and so soon as 
we were alone, I told him that I had come to induce him to 
accompany me to see the sun set on the Lagunes. 


| “You must forgive me; but I saw that yesterday, and I 
| had made up my mind to ask you to come and look at it.” 
| “Ob! Then you were at Antonio Meloni’s house ?” 
| “a SUPPOse SO; I forgot his name, but 1 have it toa re- 
ceipt.” 

8 Yes,” he said, “he has a great many pictures; a great 
| deal of rubbish; but he has two or three things that may be 
{of value. Did you stay long there ?” 

“ No, a short time ; and it would have been shorter, but for 
| the most heavenly voice you can imagine.” 


|. “FE hate heavenly voices out of place,” said Gonzales, 


ryly. 

| xy don’t agree with you there,” I answered. “I think a 
| beautiful voice heard unexpectedly gains so immensely by 
| the surprise.” 

“ That is exactly what I mean,” he answered; “ it gains so 
|immensely that you don’t perceive its inferiority to others. 
| Let the same voice that charms you in a dingy street from a 
| garret window, be heard before the footlights from the lips 
| of the prima donna, surrounded by the splendors of the 
| Opera, and you will know its real quality. It will be hissed, 

very likely, off the stage.” 

“Not this one, I would stake my life on it. 
hear it.” 

“ When you plesse ; only let us come down ; we shall miss 
the sunset if we delay much longer.” 

And so we got into our gondola, and glided eastward over 
that beautiful highway of the sea. Iam no poet, but that 
wondrous old city of palaces. predisposes me to the serene 
and melancholy rapturejwhich is akin to poetry. We scarcely 
exchanged a word till we reached the Lido. I don’t think 
my Spaniard was amusing himself with romantic fancies just 
then ; on the contrary, his dark eyes were fixed moodily on 
the water through which we swept. 

I called his attention to the scene. We had by this time 
glided frem island to island, and stood exactly to the east of 
the beautiful city, its white phantom-like structures, its 
domes, and towers looming in deep purple shadow against 
| the broad flood of red and golden sunset. 
| Gradually these beautiful tints faded, twilight came, and 
the moon began faintly to silver the waves. 

I had observed one gondola, and one only, to leeward of 
us. I don’t know how far away it was. It lay a little black 
mark on the water. 

The gondola was motionless. I suppose the people in it 
were cmployed, as we had been, in contemplation of the 
beautiful scene. My companion had begun to grow chatty, 
a little excited even. He talked eloquently of the follies of 
youth, and the retributions of mature age. 

“ You are happy,” he said ; “ you have no remorse to trou- 
ble you.” 

“ Every one,” said I, “has something to trouble him, I 

make it a rule to be as cheerful as I can.” 
“Every one,” he said, “is, 1 faney, as cheerful as he can 
be. But when you sink below a certain point, there is xo re- 
covery by your own effort. If we could only get rid of the 
relation of cause and eflect, or if, when we have‘learned pru- 
dence, we could —_ pull up, and make a fresh start, eman- 
cipated from the Nemesis of the past, the mystery of life 
| would lose its terror, and the dreadful spell of necessity be 
| broken. But no force is ever lost, consequences are eternal, 
and the chain of this dreadful law surrounds us. Here am I, 
an example of that immovable servitude, under an eternal 
yoke. What can release me? Nothing. Prayer? Will 
prayer dry wp this sea, or roll back those stars in their course ? 
You can enjoy that sparkling sea”—he threw some drops of 
it into the air with his fingers--“ that sublime sky, and fading 
scene. But I cannot; the smoke of my torments spreads be- 
tween it and me, and discolors and defaces all, the smell of 
death is everywhere, and I am already under my eternal 
bondage.” 

As he concluded this rhapsody, with a deep groan, he looked 
like a man fainting from a painful wound. He was white as 
death, and there was a strange clammy damp over his face 
and forehead. 

“You brood too much over your vexations, be they what 
they may,” I said, more shocked, however, than I allowed 
him to perceive. “That is the way to make oneself a bypo- 
chondriac.” , 

“If you were suflering under a persecution, such as I en- 
dure, you would speak as I do,” he answered, gloomily, “ but 
lamentation is as vain as wishing. See, the mist begins to 
steal in from,the sea. Shall we return to the city ?” 

I assented, and we began to move swiftly towards Venice, 
whose red lights were now reflected in multitudes of streaks 
upon the tremulous water. 

In the thin white haze that was now dimming the city 
lights, and spreading over all things a transparent but delu- 
sive medium, g solitary boat—the same, I suppose, which we 
had seen nearly a mile to the east—came sweeping by us 
swiftly and silently, and on a sudden, clear and high as a 
bugle-call, a bar or two, and no more, rose the powerful 
voice I could not forget. The thrilling notes, swelling and 
soaring, swept by us, and all round, and seemed to die away 
in the distance with a sigh, and leave all again to silence. 
Already the boat, from which the ringing notes had come, 
looked like a thin, grey shadow far off in the mist, and, at the 
same strange speed as before, continued its flight, until we 
| lost it among the shipping that lay between the Dogana and 
the quay of the Doge's palace. 

“That is the voice I told you of. 
| exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is sweet, and it is powerful,” he said; “do you 
| perceive its third quality ?” 
| “I don’t quite see what you mean,” I answered. 
| “Don’t you perceive that it is the voice of a demon?” he 
| replied. 

I smiled, but I did not feel quite easy in his company ; in 

fact, I began more than half to suspect that my companion 
{was not “in his right mind,” and I prudently resolved “to 


You, must 














Isn't it magnificent?” I 


“Iwas thinking of going to the church of Santa Maria | keep a civil tongue in my head,” at least until we reached 
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terra firma; for my friend Gonzales could have soused me in) me. 


the waves, and given me to the fishes, as easily as I could 
have drowned a kitten. ; 

“ My couriers precede me in couples,” he said, after a long | 
interval, during which he seemed to be thinking of some! 
totally different subject. “One is sin, the other death. | 
Choosing one, you must accept the other, and so they both | 
have you. But I am dreaming, and my dreams are for no) 
one but myself. Thereore, let us talk of other things. Ay, | 
you like travelling?” he said, as we were nearing the quay, 
at the end of the Piazzetta, “ because, perhaps, you have | 
everything to keep you at home, at least, there is nothing to| 
compel you to leave it. In my case it is different. ‘ Wander- 
ing stars, clouds driven of the wind; ” he made his quota- | 
tion from the sonorous Latin of the Vulgate. “ Even ina 
strange city I am never suffered to find rest for the sole of | 
my foot. Pain drives me on; it is the punishment of the| 
Wandering Jew. And although I shall not outlive my 
natural tale of years on earth, yet shall I find rest here- 
after?’ 

We landed at the Piazzetta, and walked side by side under 
the two famous pillars, between which so many lives have 
come to a tragic end. 

In the place of St. Mark gloomily he took his leave, having 
appointed next morning to go with me to my new acquain- 
tance, the man from whom he had bought the sketch by 
Titian. 

In the morning, however, when I called for him, he was 
gone; he had left the city, I was told, with his servant, and 
ull his luggage, at daybreak. He was represented only by a 
little note, in which he told me that sudden business in another 
part of the world had called him away, adding some civil 
generalities about a chance of meeting me again before long 
in my wanderings through Europe. My curiosity, therefore, 
was balked for the present. 

Nearly two years had passed before I returned to England, 
where, for a time, I led very much the life of a tourist. 

In the year 1858, I passed a month at the picturesque old 
town of Wrkobeidge. 

It is small, surrounded with trees, and has many quaint and 
even curious old houses in its High-street, and one of the 
prettiest old churches I ever beheld. It does not contain a 
spot from which you have not a peep at the green fields and 
woodlands that surround it. Nothing can be more quiet, 
rural, and antique. You feel in those serene and old-world 
precincts as if you had been carried back two centuries, and 
found yourself among the simple folk and manners of George 
Herbert's and Izaak Walton’s days. 

I had not been in that pretty little town a week, when in 
the quaint High-street lor a face which I fancied I had 
seen before. It was that of a thjn, grave man, with a brown 
face—a foreigner. I saw him look at me, I thought, with a 
half recognition and a hesitating smile. It emboldened me 
to stop and ask him if I had not met him before. 

Yes; he was the servant of my Zold Spanish friend, 
Gonzales. 

Was he in Wykebridge ? 

No, he was to arrive next day,<and ‘the servant had just 
taken lodgings for him. 

I was curious to see this man once more, although, on the 
whole, I hardly knew whether the prospect of his arrival 
pleased me. 

The country about Wykebridge is, to my mind, quite 
beautiful. It breaks here and there into glens, precipitous, 
rocky, and wooded, with nearly always a little stream flow- 
ing deep down in their shadow through the thickets and 
broader foliage of their hollow windings. here are wider 
valleys of greater length, and now and then a bold stretch of 
level moor or sloping sheep-walk. Near the straggling town, 
among little hills and hollows, surrounded by lofty trees, and 
the long grass and grey tombstones of its churchyard, stands 
the pretty little church I have mentioned. 

I arrived in the evening, and had tea; and by this time, 
seeing that a beautiful moon was shining over Wykebridge 
and all its hills and trees, I was tempted to take a stroll in 
that enchanting light. A stroll with a cigar or two in such a 
scene is a rather desultory business, and I presently heard the 
clock over the town-hall strike ten. In my homeward ramble 
I found myself near the grey tower of the old church 
surrounded with its majestic trees. Between two open piers 
a short avenue, lined with immense lime-trees, led up, in the 
shade, to an iron gate, between the bars of which I saw the 
tombstones, white in the moonshine. I did not care loag to 
brave a close contiguity with this haunted-looking spot ; so I 
turned about and sat down on the fallen trunk of a great tree 
about half-way down the avenue. 

There was just air enough to make a low, melancholy sigh- 
ing in the trees above me; and faintly over the now silent 
fields and hedge-rows floated the distant chimes of a quarter- 
past ten from the old town clock. 

There had been stealing over me the “ pleasing terror” that 
in maturer hours recals at times something of the thrill, 
without the panic, of the supernatural alarms of the nursery, 
when on a sudden two black figures, draped in long garments, 
and separated from me only by the narrow road, passed down 
the avenue from the churchyard as noiselessly as the shadows 
of a cloud might glide over the grass. 

I lost sight of them almost as soon as I saw them. I con- 
fess I was considerably startled ; and as soon as I felt a little 
more myself I hastened to escape from the profound dark- 
ness of those trees, and was glad to find myself oncejmore 
under the clear light upon the open road. 

Next evening I revisited the scene of my adventure. 

_ A stile admits into this picturesque churchyard, and a por- 
lion of it at the north side is thickly planted with flowers. 
I walked about here in a contemplative mood among the 
tombs, reading the inscriptions, and, with an indolent melan- 
choly, moralising on the trite but solemn themes they 
Suggested. All within these precincts seemed deserted ; but 
on a sudden, through a church window that was open, the 
plaintive swell of the organ came. 

I paused delighted, for I instantly recognised the hand of a 
master in the sublime art. I listened in a rapture to the ever- 
varying chords that swelled and fainted, forming those 
glorious transitions and undulations of sound that roll and 
melt one into the other like the prismatic hues in the clouds 
with a magnificent graduation. 1 withdrew toa little distance, 
and sat down at the foot of a tombstone. 

The sun had set when the sound of the organ ceased; and 
the solemn sky and hour erhanced the impression its music 
had made. As I rose, a few minutes later, I heard the iron 
gate clang, and 1 saw two ladies in deep mourning, who had 
evidently just passed out, disappear among the trees and 
underwood that grow about the entrance. At the same time 
the sexton made his appearance, with the church key in his 

and, and I at once, fult of curiosity, accosted him. 

The younger of the two ladies I had seen was, I learned 


{and seemed to be in deep afiliction. 


had taken lodgings in an old house in a very quiet situation, 
Their only pleasure 
appeared to be that derived from visits to the organ-loft in 
the old church. The sexton had two keys, and had lent, 
with the vicar’s sanction, one of them to these ladies. No 
doubt the sexton had his own reasons for obliging them, | 
which were no business of mine. 

For the organ these ladies had such a passion that, in 
defiance of churchyard superstitions, they had visited the 
church by night more than once. 

This, no doubt, explained my mysterious encounter of the 
night before. 

That woman who played so divinely, and brought out 
with such transcendent effect the limited capabilities of an 
organ not much more powerful than average country-church 
organs, must be a genius. I was thinking that she ought to 
be taken up by some rich lover of music, and cultivated into 
a prodigy. 

As I followed my desultory train of thought, I approached 
the town circuitously, through a rocky hollow, which soon 
assumed the character of a wooded ravine. 

Presently I heard a hasty step approaching. I raised my 
eyes, and beheld Gonzales. I was shocked. Little more 
than two years had passed since I had last seen him, and he 
seemed twenty years older. His hair was white as snow, and 
lines of malignant pain appeared in his face. His great dark 
eyes were the only features that retained their youth. Their 
fire had increased ; they were unnaturally vivid. 

“T have been miserably ill since [saw you; you see a ruin; 
but the worst, I hope, is over,” he said, “ and now Iam deter- 
mined to be happier than heretofore ; I have made a success- 
ful run, I hope, from my afflictions. I have scarcely stopped 
three times, and not a day each, on my route from Vienna to 
this quiet English nook; and I have seen no enemy all that 
way. Hitherto, like & man who walks away from the sun, I 
have projected a shadow before me. Go where I would, I 
lave been always preceded by those who seek my ruin. I 
have found hope at last. They drove me from Venice as 
they did, afterwards, from Malaga, from St. Petersburg, from 
Berlin, from Malta. Their power is expended, not their 
malice. I am well advised; I believe my bondage is over, 
and Iam free. Let us now speak of other things.” 

So he began to talk agreeably, and even cheerfully ; inso- 
much that I became interested, and even amused by his con- 
versation, and gradually I got over, not only the shock of the 
change which so short a time had wrought in his appear- 
ance, but the kind of antipathy with which his strange wild 
talk here, and at Venice, had inspired me. I was soon very 
glad that he had come. We rambled together by footpaths 
and stiles to the village; and I parted with jhim at the door 
of his lodgings, having appointed to take a short walk in the 
moonlight an hour or two later. 

Before our appointed hour he called for me. We directed 
our steps along a road which I had not yet tried; steep and 
narrow it was, and the woodbine that clung in the hedge of 
hawthorn and hazel at its side, diffused a delicious perfume 
in the air. Bya curve this sequestered road united itself with 
that by which?I had repeatedly walked before, and quite un- 
expectedly I found myself again under the noble lime-trees 
and the grey tower of the church. We turned up the broad 
avenue; it was at this moment intensely dark, and rising 
clouds had just screened the moon. Looking through the 
iron gate of the churchyard, I saw from the window near 
which I had sat that day to listen, a large square patch of 
light thrown upon the grass. I instantly concluded that the 
mysterious musician was making one of her nocturnal visits 
to the organ; I touched my companion’s arm, and in a low 
tone told him to follow me a heard the faint 
peal of the organ as we approached. e picked our steps 
softly among the stones and graves, and took our seats at the 
foot of the great flag which had served me for the same pur- 
pose some hours before. My companion seemed strangely 
interested by the music. In a little time he became even 
agitated; he pressed his hand on my arm, and whispered, 
“ Let us go.” 

I rose, but he hesitated. 
can’t.” 

As I listened, to my amazement, the music suddenly broke 
into that wild and awful hymn which I had heard through 
the window of the old house in Venice; the air had seized 
upon my imagination ; the organ cease¢, and shrill and ter- 
rible the voice I heard in Venice thrilled me. So powerful 
was the eflect that I had instantly risen to my feet, 
and had turned toward the open window without being 
conscious, for some time afterwards, that I had altered my 
position. 

In the window stood the two black figures. They had 
thrown back their veils. A tall old woman, not thin, with a 
face unnaturally white, and a fixed smile of horrible 
benignity, was gazing with large eyes full at us. In her left 
hand she held a candle that seemed to my scared sense to 
emit an almost unbearable light. A graceful, girlish figure 
was leaning with its head resting on the old woman’s right 
shoulder. She had passed her right arm over the girl’s neck, 
and with it seemed to direct her hand toward us. If this girl 
was elegantly formed, and her attitude full of grace, her 
pallid face, scarred as it seemed with fire, and her blind, 
white eyeballs turned toward us with a faint smile as she 
sang, were revolting enough to make the whole image 
frightful. 

As she reached the end of the hymn the old woman ex- 
tinguished the light, and all in a moment was dark and silent, 
except that a sound like wings in the air seemed to pass close 
over my shoulder. 

We left the place. My first distinct recollection is that of 
finding myself side by side with my Spanish companion, at 
the end of the short road leading up to the church. We 
were still under the great trees, and he, as we walked on, was 
upbraiding me fiercely for seeking to gratify my curiosity by 
practising an experiment upon him. 

IT assured him and I think satisfied him, at length, that no 
such motive had entered my mind. 

He walked on in an agitated way, and was silent until we 
had nearly reached the town. Then, stopping on a little 
eminence that overlooked it, he said: 

“T shall leave this place in the morning. It is now plain 
that nowhere on earth can I find rest for the sole of my 
foot. You do not understand the nature of the persecution 
under which my health, my energy, my youth have vanished. 
If you care to hear a story that will amaze and horrify you, 
I will relate it before we finally part. At this moment I am 
not able.” 

We pursued our way homeward, and I parted with him at 
the door of his lodgings. I returned to mine, nervous, and 
a prey to new alarms. I was so visibly and disagreeably 


“No,” he said, “I can’t yet; I 





from him, the skilled performer whose music had so delighted 





haunted by the group I had seen in the church window, that 


They had arrived only a few days before in the town, upon the adventure, and no longer doubtful that these per- 


sons were connected with the sufferings of Gonzales. 
I scarcely slept that night; the moment I closed my eyes 


| those frightful figures appeared before me as I had seen them 


in the window of the church. 

At daybreak I got up and dressed. I was nervous and 
gloomy ; it wasa relief to have done with that haunted night, 
and I longed to hear the confession of my Spaniard. 

At nine o'clock I walked to his lodgings, which occupied 
the drawing-room floor of one of half a dozen old and roomy 
houses that form a short street diverging from the High- 
street. 

You enter this street between the back walls and old gar- 
den trees of the corner houses of the High-street, and at the 
further end of a thick clump of fine old elms closes the per- 
spective with piles of sombre foliage. Thus these few old 
houses acquire an isolated and gloomy air. 

The servant-girl was standing on the steps, looking down 
the quiet approach, asl drew near. From her I learned what 
a little surprised me. A few minutes after I had taken leave 
of Gonzales, the night before, he had gone out alone. 

He had not returned during the night, and his servant had 
been out since, before eight o'clock, in search of him. 

Near the town, as I think I have told you, there is a nar- 
row by-road, which finds it way into a deep and dark glen, 
wooded throughout, and with here and there sides, not of 
jagged and graduated rock, but perpendicular as a wall. 

At a very dark corner of this glen, under a steep cliff 
which rises in the shadow from the edge of the narrow road, 
the body of the missing man, late in the evening, was found 
among weeds and brushwood, mangled and lifeless. 

The clouds had cleared, by the time he had gone out again, 
on the night before, and there was bright moonlight, so that 
his fall from the edge of the precipice could hardly be refer- 
red to accident. 

The sun had set as T mounted the stairs of the Spaniard’s 
lodgings, conducted by his servant, to the room where the 
boty lay. 

It was a large square wainscoted apartment in front of the 
house. 

The body lay upon the bed. 


Whatever his story and his 
sufferings were, they were now 


Hushed into depths beyond the watcher’s diving. 


T had expected to meet the village doctor at the bedside ; 
but no one, except its cold and awful tenant, was in the 
room as we entered. The windows were wide open. Along 
the roof of the substantial old house opposite, the golden 
light of sunset was lingering. All below lay like the silent 
street itself, in grey shadow. The windows on the corres- 
ponding floor, in the house opposite, were wide open also, as 
I observed, on turning after my melancholy contemplation 
of the dead face. 

I was now looking through them into the shadowy inte- 
rior; I fancied I saw something moving there. I asked the 
servant if he knew who lodged over the way. He said he 
understood that the tenants were two ladies who were in 
great affliction. 

Again I fixed my eyes, and after some time, standing 
back in the room to escape the light, I began to sce the out- 
lines and tints of things dimly in the apartment, as one sees 
them come out, under the sponge and varnish of the cleaner, 
in an old Dutch picture. 

With a strange chill, Isaw again the same figures and 
faces, grouped exactly as [ had looked at them the night be- 
fore; and the same hateful air stole sweetly, shrilly out upon 
the gentle evening air, and trembled in the room where I 
stood. 

The servant had left the apartment. I hurried from it, 
closing the door, and leaving it full of that music, not with- 
out a strange fear that, even now, the fatal sounds might 
wake the rigid form upon the bed. 

I had contracted a horror of these weird women. I passed 
out by the back door, and as I paced through the garden, 
under the old trees, to make my escape through the lane in 
the rear, I still heard the same strange music, though faintly, 
in the air above me. I hurried away from that place ; my ear 
was not as yet haunted by the air, as my retina was by the 
hated group. That night I left Wykebridge for London, and 
went on to some friends in Cornwall. I could not dissociate 
those two recluse women in black from the supernatural. I 
lived in terror of remembering the strain of music, which 
seemed to me to possess an unearthly power, and instinct- 
ively I felt that if it had fixed itself in my memory, the 
rapport commenced by the organ of sight would have been 
established, and I should gradually have beconie the victim 
of a mysterious persecution. 

Thank Heaven! { never saw them more. Nor did I ever 
learn more of the secret of Gonzales, and I think that, with 
respect to my Spaniard’s mystery, there does not live a human 
being capable of enlightening me.—All the Year Round. 


—_—— o——_———_— 
OUR STRIKE. 
BY GEO, MANVILLE FENN. 


“The country, sir, the country owes everything as is in it to 
labor; while capital, sir, capital has been its curse.” 

“Tdessay you are all right, Tommy,” I says, “ but all the 
same I like working for a master as has plenty of capital 
better than for one as ain’t got hardly any.” 

“ And why so, sir?” he says, swinging his arms about. 

“Cause pay’s safer,” I puts in quick and sharp, so as to cut 
him short, for whenever Tommy Winder— Spout’ we always 
called him for nickname, because he talks so—whenever he 
gets calling you ‘sir, and swinging his arms about, he’s off 
and there’s no way of stopping him, till he’s cone on for an 
hour about tyranny, and chains, and brutal oligarchies, and a 
lot more as he may understand himself, but I’m blessed if I 
either understand or want to.” 

“ Johnson,” he says, “ you were made for a slave,” and he 
gave a sort of sneer at me. : 

“ Slave it is,” I says, “so long as I can get full work, fair 
pay, good health, and see the w ife and littluns happy; slave’s 
right enough for me.” : : 

‘Tommy struck his nose little higher, and went off to some 
sort of a meeting held at a public-house, in a dirty street ; 
and I went off, smelling strong of glue and sawdust, to my 
public-house, in my dirty street— public-house, you know, for 
me and Ann and the four youngsters. Four rooms and a 
washuss; ten-and-sixpence a weck; and enough too, but 
good enough for a slave. f 

Well, I was hot, and hungry, and tired : but, do you know, 
by the time I'd had a good wash at the sink, taken my four 
big cups of tea, two herrings, and a fair share of bread and 
butter, [ was fresh enough to turn horse up and down the 





for along time I remained in my sitting-room, ruminating 





room for Jack and Joe, till the missus stopped it because we 
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rucked up the carpet, and made such a row that baby was] 


wakeful, So then we three, me and Jack and Joe, strung 
the beans in the window-box—scarlet runners, you know— 
me fitting up the lines, Jack holding the firewood pegs, and 
Joe the string. 

Well, last of all the four bairns were in bed, and there was 
I by the window, smoking the pipe Nancy had filled for me, 
and having sips of my regular pint of haif-and-half, which 

she fetches for me fresh and sharp at nine o’clock at night ; 
for, having rather a late tea, we never have supper. Last of 
all, Ann sits down aside me, with stocking in one hand and 
a big needle in the other, and laying the stocking-hand on 
my shoulder, she says— 

“ Now, Dick, out with it!” 

“Out with what ?” I says grufily. 

“Now, Dick, Dick,” she says,“ have we been married all 
these years, and do you think I don’t know when there’s 
something on your mind? Something’s been going queer at 
the shop.” 

“Wrong!” I says, putting my arm round her same as I 
used in the old courting days. 

“ Then something’s going to go queer,” she says. 

“Right this time,” I says, looking down on her pleasant 
face—just mark, please: I don’t say pretty, but pleasant face 
—for her head had gone down on the stocking-covered hand, 
and I told you where that was resting. And then I told her 
all about it—being, you see, only a slave and a fool in Tommy 
Winder’s estimation ; but somehow I’ve always found it very 
pleasant to be fool enough to make a regular true companion 
and equal of the wife, and when I want a bit of good sound 
sense, and comfort in trouble, there it is. 

Well, as I said before, I told her all about it, and this is 
what it was: there’d been strikes going on all over the 

- country, and now our men had been talked into it, that we 
must have a strike too. Things were dear, certainly, but 
wages were as good, or better, than ever I could remember. 
The summer was in, and plenty of work going—great build- 
ing contracts and such like, while by-and-by the winter 
would be coming on, with wet, cold, frost, and short days. 
What I said to our chaps in my shop was, “ No, my lads, 
don’t let’s have any of that nonsense. Summer’s the time for 
making hay ; let’s make ours while the sun shines.” 

* Quite right,” says Nancy; but “ Quite wrong,” says the 
leaders of our dissatisfied chaps. “This is a fellow as will 
put up with anything, and he ought to be kicked out of the 
shop ;”’ but nobody offered to doit. Perhaps they all thought 
I looked vicious as I stood there chiselling away at a mortice, 
and making such a row with my mallet—o’ purpose, you 
know—that they could hardly hear themselves speak. 

Well, we sat talking a long time, the wife and I did, and 
anything but cheerfully, for we knew what strikes meant: 
dreary days, empty pockets, ill-temper, bare cupboards, land- 
lord saying he must have the ’rears of rent, pawn shop, and 
a — feeling of misery and dissatisfaction. 

ext morning I was at my work as usual, but I soon found 
that things were going wrong. I'd purposely kept away, but 
I knew there had been meetings, and delegates, and a lot 
more of it, and neither party willing to give way; but I did 
not know that matters had gone so far, that at eleven o'clock 
there was a buzz of voices, and then a regular shout went 
through the place, and the men all turned out, each fellow 
taking just such tools as belonged to him. 

It was no use to resist. What were two or three against a 
hundred? Thad to go out with the men who talked about 
tyranny and oppression, when what could be greater tyranny 
than to force me to leave my work when I was satisfied with 
my pay, and make me go upon the beggarly allowance doled 
out by the society, every penny of which seemed to me like 
as if given by the hand of charity. 

“Ah!” says Tommy Winder, in one of his speeches, “ it 
was time that masters were taught what the men are made 
of. They have their wealth, and their grand places, and 
servants to wait upon ’em, and it all comes of the sweat of 
our brows. Men, fellow-workers, and cetrer, we'll be slaves 
no longer !” 

I told Nancy what he said, and she called it “ stuff;’ and 
during the long two months of misery and privation that 
followed, we two went into the matter well together, and I 
think she put it about right when she said that workmen 
were driving employers of labor to invest their money— 
savings often it might be—in other ways, for they were 
beginning to feel themselves more and more at the mercy of 
their men’s whims and caprices. That if we two had the 
good luck to scrape together a bit of money, and said we 
would go into trade, why, we had a right to expect a good 
fair profit out of our men’s earnings; and as for them, the 
world was open to any sharp fellow to push his own way, 
and make his own position if he was dissatisfied with his 
station, but not to join in trying to force masters to pay at a 
higher rate, when a stoppage of the work would, through its 
being a contract, bring on great losses, 

Ah! we had many such talks as that, did Nancy and me, 
during those two long months of misery, when my fingers 
were regularity itching to take up my tools and work. 

The long strike did not fall so very heavily on us, for it 
‘came when we were a few pounds a-head, but every shilling 
of the savings was swept away; while as to some of the poor 
wives and children I heard of, oh! it was pitiful. D’ve seen 
Nancy, many a time, come back from somewhere with the 
tears in her eyes at the misery she had witnessed; for there 
were scores of homes where they were behind-hand, and 
then how could they be ? 

jut I won't tell you of the pale, hollow-cheeked wives and 
staring-eyed children, and the gaunt, hungry men, who 
looked even wolfish at the Tommy Winders of the party, 
who spouted away about rights of man, and anti-slavery, till 
they were hoarse. [only know that there were those present 
at some of the meetings that were ready to gnaw their own 
hearts with misery at what had been brought upon them, 
and who would have gladly worked had not the Society said 

“No surrender!” and regularly driven them away. 

As I says to Nancy, the first night after I had done loafing 
about, and had once more taken a good grip of a tool, “ Lord, 
Nancy!" I says, * what a treat it is to feel as the drops want 
wiping oft your face !” 

“ Ah, \ 
striker. Capital and labor, as they call it, is rather a puzzle ; 
but it seems to me as it could all be settled by master and 
man working to the same pattern.” 

“ How do you mean ?” I says. 


by 


if you can. 


It is many years since our strike took place; but I sce 
strikes often enough now, and what related to ours seems to 


fit just as well with those of to-day,—Cassell’s Magazine, 


Dick!” she says, “you were never cut out for a 


“ Why taking this as their motto, “Do as you'd be done 


“ You're about right, my lass,” I says; and I think so still. 
“Do as you'd be done by ;” it’s a good pattern, and better it 


ASPECTS OF THE PINES. 
BY PAUL WH. HAYNE. 


Tall, sombre, grim, against the morning sky 
They rise, scarce touched by melancholy airs 
That thrill the fadeless foliage dreamfully, 
As if from realms of mystical despairs. 


Tall, sombre, grim, they stand with dusky gleams 
Trembling to gold within the woodland’s core, 

Beneath the gracious noontide’s tranquil beams : 
But the weird winds of morning sigh no more. 


A stillness strange, divine, ineffable 
Broods round and o’er them in the wind’s surcease, 
While on each tinted copse and shimmering dell 
Rests the mute rapture of deep-hearted peace. 


Last, sunset comes ; the solemn joy and might 
Borne trom the west, when cloudless day declines ; 

Low, flute-like breezes sweep the waves of light, 
And lifting dark-green tresses of the pines, 


Till every lock is luminous, gently float, 
Fraught with hale odors up the heavens afar, 
To faint where Twilight on her virginal throat 
Wears for a gem the tremulous vesper star. 
—Alluntic Monthly. 


———_e———_— 


“ UNDER THE WILLOWS.” 
A HOLIDAY SOLILOQUY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC. 


A whole holiday ! A relief at all events, to feel that the 
day ismy own. Yet I hardly know what to do with it. 
Still it is something to be out in the air, instead of in that 
hateful office, looking at 50 clerks and two or three seniors, 
all absorbed in accounts, excepting ina lull of weak chaffing, 
and hearing a monotonous scratching of pens all day long. 
Ah, well! I suppose one gets morbid at times, after a long 
course in that human forcing house. The leaves begin to 
yellow, and get sickly ; and one wants moving, on the warm 
spring days, out into the fresh, sweet breathing garden ? 
Morbid ? Yes, I should think so. I 1ook at that bald-head 
just in front of my desk, bent slantingly over the writing, 
every now and then raised to answer a question, and then 
ducking down again, until an almost incontrollable impulse 
comes over me to hurl the ink-bottle at it; I like the old 
fellow who owns it, but his head is so dreadfully monoton- 
ous, when one has to see it before one every day for a whole 

ear. Then the well-ordered murmurous silence all day 
ong, is sometimes intolerably oppressive. I can scarce re- 
strain myself at some moments, when our solemn old princi- 
pal steps in from his den, with noiseless tread, from breaking 
out with that carefully rendered imitation of the hyzena’s 
laugh, for which I used to be, at one period of = * ife, so 
justly famous. That would vary the monotony. Drawing 
on your blotting paper in spare minutes isn’t a very exciting 
recreation ; and then you get to hate the faces when they 
stare up at you from it every day the same. Besides, it 
seems hardly business like. 

So now it is, no doubt, delightful to leave heads, decorum, 

blotting-paper, accounts, all behind for one day. To get up 
in the morning, and shake off all connection with that mo- 
notonous 8.10 omnibus, utterly disregarding its odious horn 
that blows twice surprisedly interrogatory. It is pleasant 
to dawdle just a little over breakfast, and try to think what 
to do. But it’s rather dull and lonely too. Having one’s 
friends all up in the north, and hardly knowing a soul in 
London, there’s no one to go to just for a one day’s holiday. 
Then Armitage and Austin were both of them engaged for 
the day ; going to row a boat-load of cousins, friends, what 
not, up the river; soit’s all alone with me. What could 1 
do? Goto the Palace? Zoological Gardens? Kensington 
Museum? Royal Academy? Seen ’em all; and besides you 
want a party to go with; and- besides I want quiet, and rest, 
and fresh air. So I reverted to my first plan, only, since I 
couldn’t get companions, I just took a boat and paddled up 
the river alone. I know a little nook, like an arbor, some 
way up the stream; I can put in there, and indulge in a soli- 
tary picnic. Rather forlorn? Yet I'il just make the best 
of it. 
Shall I people my boat ideally ? Shall I summon to the 
mind’s eye a piquant, female freight; mischief in her eyes, 
clear and grey, and deep as cut pebbles—saucy-tongued— 
cherry-lipped—hearty-handed—quick-clipped speeched—just 
with a little eave of dark hair fringed over the white brow ? 
Ah, let her alone, foolish fellow, you'll never meet ber again 
—and if you did, what then? She’d be engaged; at any 
rate, she wouldn’t have you; don’t flatter yourself. You're 
not goodlooking ;—you’re not clever, rather the reverse ;—and 
you've —_7 £500 a-year. However, it would be like looking 
tor a needle in a haystack : I shall never see her again. 

Why should she interfere with my meditative quiet? With 
the sternness of St. Senanus, I push her off my boat, and row 
on, alone. Alone? not a pleasant word ;—Pshaw, don’t let 
me ring the changes of that subject all over again. I have 
come out to enjoy myself, and I mean to do it. 


“ Row,tbrothers, row, the stream runs fast.” 


There, again, see how gregarious man is by nature! ButI 
must row solus, and “paddle my own canoe,” or, rather, 
pair-oar, up the quiet river. Let me put my back into it, for 
a couple o i miles. ss ‘ 

* 


> that’s{healthy, and I flatter myself the pace wasn’t 
bad : 


“ O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit has not set.” 


And there is something in the excitement of a spurt— 
even all alone—that brings ‘dear ,old ,associations vividly 
up before one. Truly, I could sentimentalize, though that 
isn’t much in my line, remembering the spurts that are no 
more. Eight bending fellows and the spare cox’n; a fran- 
tic crowd on the bank; a Babel roar of noises; the stroke 
quickens ; the nose overlaps; the uproar redoubles ; a slight 
jar throvgh the boat, and we sit, as to demeanor, indifferent ; 
as to heart, exultant; while “ Oriel” isthecry. But the 
brave crew of Brasenose, yellow-barred like wasps, lie by, as 
to demeanor, indifferent; as to heart, excruciate. And there 
are strong grips of hands, and much jubilance that night in 
college walls. 

But the bending Eight are far away; and I am alone. 
Still, fully bent on enjoyment, let me remember. 

So I row on, lazily now; and enjoy the sights and sounds 
about me. How quiet we are here, Flop! There’s a water- 








rat guue vil the bank. And the sizcoth water, on the secluded 
side of this willow-island, is all a-dimple with feeding fishes. 
I don’t feel that I want to catch them to-day. Let them just 
enjoy themselves after their own fashion. Thames swans, 
ah! these are always a delight to see. Let me remember, 
what did Keats and Wordsworth say aboutthem? No, I 
can’t, I used to be very fond of reading, even of trying to 
write poetry once ; but my life has got so prosy now. I work 
hard all day, and drowze all the evening ; too tired to read, 
and nothing to keep awake for. 


“Tis sweet to think there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come ; 


—but tnat idea is hardly realized by Mrs. Cripps, and a greasy 
mutton chop. Never mind’ let me enjoy the weedy, fishy 
smell of the water, and its ripple, and its repose, and rest on 
my oars, to admire the stately swans of Thames. 

What pride in their own beauty! Do they know that they 
are such embodiments of superb grace and _ loveliness? 
“ Taking the water with black webs ;’—movement, as when a 
boat breasts waves—eye quick, glancing this side and that for 
admiration—winks like snow drawn into a curve over a 
ravine, by the sifting north wind—neck, a line of beauty, re- 
posing between the full delicious white——Oh, you sha’n’t 
want for admiration—nor for a bit or two of my roll, if you 
come to delight me in that queenly style. How far better 
than that old fellow’s bald head ; but never mind that. 

And here isan island of water-lilies I steer close beside 
them, aad love to look down upon their unique beauty. But 
not to pick them, out of mere wantonness to pick them ; 
shorn then of half their charm ; long-stalked, piteous, grow- 
ing limp and haggard, left to wither in the boat, their fresh- 
ness gone; or taken to my dingy rooms never to revive really, 
nor to be as they had been, sitting, queen-like, on the smooth 
and pleasant water. 

O! selfish hearts of careless men, that do indeed idly or 
industriously pluck, for the pleasure of an hour, sweet and 
modest flowers, and then cast them aside, because the bright 
blossoms cannot choose (after a brief while under the sun) but 
droop their heads and languish. You cannot revive them, 
you turn away and leave them, now your turn is served. How 
piteous the ruin; ab, ws it worth the while ? 

Well, my thoughts are rather over-pensive for a holiday. 
The fact is, I suppose, one needs to be in a serene and happy 
state of mind, and also of body, in order to be able to enjoy a 
holiday all by oneself. And I agreed with myself that 1 was 
morbid at starting. What shall I doto vary the monotony of 
my life? For man’s Creator says, “ It is not good for man to 
be alone.” Shall I keep a dog? No, I hate them in the 
house. Acanary? It would sing my head off in an hour. 
A bullfinch ora squirrel? Well, there isn’t much companion- 
ship in perpetually hopping up and down a perch in silence, 
or in racing round a wheel-cage at arate to make one dizzy. 
Besides, I should have a perpetual heartache to see the lithe 
gay thing skipping about the woods again, joyous with its 
beech-mast and acorns. A parrot? Only conceive such a 
thing! No, there is no helpmeet for man, it is certdin, among 
the brute creation. There is a certain tender sympathy 
sometimes, but—they can’t understand you. Instinct is a 
wonderful thing. But itisn’t mind. 

What can I do, then? Keep a friend? or a wife? 
different which, Tennyson says : 


“ First love, first friendship, equal powers 
That marry with the virgin heart.” 


Dear old Tennyson. Whata long while it is since I felt 
fresh and Lright enough to read his stately and delicious 
verse! But away with morbidity! 

Let me consider the matter. Friendship. Yes, I had some 
loved friends at Oxford; I have them still. But, you see, 
they are scattered hither and thither. I cannot at a wish or 
a word summon them to my side when I feel lonely, or when 
I want an outing. Ah, how different it was then! What 
pleasant days they were! No need to be alone—just off, 
with a light step, up a fellow’s staircase ; the sharp “ fap,” the 
stentorian “ Come tN,” and off, to ride, to row, to cricket. 
Pleasant days, and yet not quite satisfactory to think about. 
The pleasure was pleasant while it lasted, and, thank God, I 
was kept from vice-tainted pursuits. But—the squandered 
time! Friends. Yes, and jolly fellows enough. But still, 
was it friendship really ? ShouldI have gone, should I go, 
to them ina trouble? No! 1 suppose 1 have not really 
tasted the sweets of friendship yet. And the Oxford days ; 
there’s no use denying it; — had their honey,—and they 
have their sting. No vicious pleasures; no, but a careless life 
of mere amusement. Forgetting all I had learnt; going up, 
time after time, for the examinations, with the same dreary 
result ; then giving the thing up, and retiring without my 
degree. Fool! fool! For they said I was by no means defi- 
cient, when at Marlborough. I just idled away my chance. 
I might have had so different a lot in life. Coming home on 
the winter evenings, over the wet shimmering pavement of 
London, sometimes I see the dream of my boyhood. The 
quiet rectory, the ivy-mantled tower, the peace and quiet of a 
country life ; every sight and sound so serene, restful, beau- 
tiful. 

A mere dream, I dare say; and country parsons possibly 
have their unquiet hours ; still, they have not to sit always 
behind the same polished bald head. Enough ofthat. Any- 
how, for me, gall underlies the sweet remembrances of old 
college days. 

So much for friendship. I do not really know it yet, it 
would seem. And you cannot go and buy a friend as you 
would a parrot or a goldfinch. SowhatamI todo? Wait 
7 chance, I suppose. And now let, me consider the other 
subj 


In- 


ect. 

Stop ; here are the willows. What a snug little den it is! 
And still quite early in the day ; but I am actually getting 
hungry. Quite a new sensation. I wonder if this is private 

ound or not? At any rate, the river cannot be private. 

here, I know the nook exactly : let me steer under the wil- 
low fringe. Glorious ; so shut out from the world of bother 
and business, and in the fairyland of whispering sounds and 
soft lights and shadows; and—in fact, everything quite 
difterent from—But never mind ‘hat. 

How snug. No one sees me; no one can see me ; shut in 
by the thick drooping willow-boughs, to the riverward, and 
by this close privet-hedge towards the land. I could scream, I 
feel so snug. And most of the sweet early summer day be- 
fore me. Dip, swallows! Ikide at anchor,swans! Rustle 
softly, willow-plumage ! There! I have moored securely 
to the bank ; I have placed a cushion conveniently for my 
head; I willlie back for a while (it is not dinner-time yet ; 
however I could wish it were), and meditate, beholding and 
rejoicing in the delicate and graceful hangings of my cham- 
ber. Under the willows : why, the very words suggest Sum- 
mer, and subdued sunshine, and ¢ool of the river side, and 





Y, languid enjoyment, 
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| Now stay. Where had T get to in my abstruse meditations. | portunate questions as if he had always been dressed in | it his duty to cover them with writing of some sort before 
I had succeeded in interesting myself, and would fain resume | scarlet. At home the very unedifying scenes he witnessed, | going out. Having got an idea—or a paradox, for to his 
the thread. Let me see, I had decided that my heart was| the easy morality of the ladies in’ whose company he was | essentially French mind it is all one—into his head, he 











yet “ virgin” of the friendship sung of by grand ‘old Tenny- | thrown, and the base cringing of the male crew who lived on | turns.the same over patiently by himself, discusses it with 
son. But then, you see, there was the other “ power.” Love. | his father’s prodigalities, early tinged his thoughts with a|his patients, perhaps among his friends, and after twelve 
And what do I know about that? A dear little wife, to run | streak of that bitterness which time never quite removes. In| months, sometimes two years, of this mental incubating, 
with dancing feet to meet one after office hours ; to make all | this fashion the lad grew up until he was eighteen, at which | produces “ Diane de Lys,” “Le Demi Monde,” “Le Fils . 
, bright at home, and preside over supper, and tell all the|age his father placed a roll of bank notes in his hands and | Naturel,” or “La Question @’Argent.” While the Empire 
small news of the day, interesting only to the two selves—| Spoke in this paternal wise: “ When a man inherits the name flourished it was the younger Dumas’ great good fortune to 
q but Jow interesting to them: well, I have heard of, I have | of Alexandre Dumas he should lead the life of a prince, dine be free from any fear lest his pieces should not attract atten- 
seen, I have thought over, the kind of thing; and with a|at the Cafe Anglais, and be generous with his money. Go tion enough. | Politics being hushed the starting of any 
little care, it is the kind of luxury I might afford to indulge | and amuse yourself. When you have spent that you shall | emotional social problem was like the firing of a shell amid 
in. But—you cannot go to ashop, and choose the article | have more. If you contract debts I will pay them.” Nothing | perfect stillness ; and as each new piece of Scribe’s successor 
you want, as you would a sewing-machine or a watch. You|could be plainer or more conducive to morality. Young | at the Gymnase was brought out, the author had the inex- 
y must wait until the—the—the—adjustment comes in your| Dumas threw himself headlong into the torrent of Parisian pressible satisfaction of seeing society wrangle fiercely as to 
1 way. So I cannot say, “ I’m lonely; so I'll marry.” life, ran obediently into debt, drew, without stint or scruple,| Whether he were an earnest censor of social abuses or a 
i But ah! (it is a comfort to talk out loud to oneself; it] on his well-pleased father, and was never lectured by the |corrupter of public morals. This is always pleasant ; indeed, 
makes company, as it were; and there is no one to hear)—| father save on the meanness of parsimony. But this healthy | fortune can do nothing more for one. 
y but ah! sort of existence must necessarily experience checks when| But, yes; it can make of one an homme serieux, as M. 
° It is no use thinking of her ; only if—if— father and son both lead it together. The elder Dumas | Alexandre Dumas aspires to be thought at thishour. Having 
4 Well, it’s two years ago now, and of course she has for- | practised all he preached ; and by degrees the cash-bowls on | played under the Empire something of the part which Alci- 
r gotten all about it, all about me. I daresay she is married | his desk (his money was never locked up in drawers, but lay { biades’ tailless dog is popularly supposed to have filled at 
1 by this time. I wonder if iat was love that [ felt, and feel ; | in bowls, open to all comers) began to be more and more | Athens, he now seeks to be one of the oracles of the day, to 
- for I have never lost the feeling. often empty. One day, when bis son came to levy supplies|tank, in fact, among the “Men of the Third Republic.” 
t Pretty dear! At Paris we met first, at a table @hote, and1|from them he found they were in possession of the bailifls, | Since M. Thiers has guided France, M. Dumas has launched 
ul could not take my eyes off her sweet face as she sat opposite | alcng with the rest of the house’s furniture; and though his | two new “ psychological” comedies ard three pamphlets, all 
r tome. I blushed, 1’ remember (I was bashful then), at being | father cried to him with one of his hearty laughs that this | of which tend, as he asserts, to the regeneration of France ; 
caught once or twice by her roguish—yes, they certainly were | was nothing, and that money was as fast earned as spent, yet | and the last of which (the pamphlets) has been in most 
e roguish—eyes. I got the chance of showing her some little | this little episode set young Dumas thinking that if he should | Parisians’ hands for the last months, and is likely to linger 
it attention next day; and the reward of being permitted to|suddenly become an orphan he should find himself face to | 1n Parisian women’s memories for yet some weeks to come. 
; raise my bat to her. (The soliloquist had not the least idea | face with his own debts and his father’s, possessed of noassets| But it may be doubted whether anything that M. Dumas 
“4 that a merry face, only with brown eyes, was close to him ; | and no profession, and, besides all this, having a sister to sup- | Writes in his present frame of mind can evoke results deeper 
% the eyes abrim with fun, the little body sitting on a garden-| port. It may be that some less material thoughts mingled | than a succes de curiosite, or will survive him ; and this for the 
y; seat, behind the privet hedge. It was wrong to listen; per-| With these, and told him that the life he had been spending ; reason that, falling into an error very common with professed 
h haps she thought so, for after some time she went away.)| Was not a very noble one, and that a man has other missions | Censors, he has got to paint his countrymen much blacker 
Then we kept, as it were, kissing, de, coming in contact, all|to fulfil than those of rolling about the Boulevards in a | than they really are. M. Dumas fancies himself still under 
or through that delightful tour. At Metz, at Lucerne, at Zu-|phaeton and signing his name to I O U's. Anyhow, the the Empire. He forgets what bereavement and distress have 
d rich, until we struck up a talking acquaintance. How cosy | resolution he took in the course of one day, and unflinchingly | passed through most French homes. Taking cases of crime 
At we got together at last; but I, weak idiot that I was! never | adheced to during several years, revealed in him a firmness of | and depravity that were monstrous, and exceptional even at 
at lucked up courage to ask her name, nor where she lived.| Character and an honesty of purpose which could not have | the worst of times, he holds them up to his countrymen, and 
, t seemed, somehow, as though we should keep on meeting :|come from parental example, and must have been innate. bids them see themselves as in a mirror; so that if one were 
wv and ah, I see now that the meetings and the talk were the| He severed himself completely from his former mode of | to collect M. Dumas verdicts on his countrymen from the 
chief delights of my tour. We grew very confidential ; we | living, his friends and associations. He discarded his phaeton | plays and pamphlets recently published, one would learn that 
y. knew, at last, a gcod deal about each other; only, sheepish |and grooms, sublet his fine lodgings, sold off his furniture, | the French were politically and socially, morally and in- 
Ny that we were, we never asked each other’s names. dressed plainly ; and having convoked his creditors, told them | tellectually, the most flippant, unprincipled, debauched and 
a I suppose it és love that I feel. I have never cared for a| with frankness that he was unable to pay them then, but | ignorant people under heaven. Against this judgment one 
as bright eye, or a dear smile, or a merry voice since. I missed | that, if they would give him time, he would work till he had | may be allowed to protest. There are really few countries 
of her, somehow, in the ronte—whether by accident or design I | discharged his obligations to the last farthing. One would | where honesty is more common, practical morality more deep- 
to do not know. I spent the rest of my time (and a fortnight | have been glad to record that the creditors met this assurance | rooted, and respect for the law moie general than in France. 
he over, and almost all the money I had to spare) in hunting | in a believing spirit; but the fact is they tried to lodge him| To ignore this argues either a very cursory study of the 
ir. after her from place to place. But I never found her. And|in Clichy. He eluded them, however; took refuge at| ational character, or a cynicism grown chronic, and incapa- 
n- never shall. Fontainebleau in a small inn room, for which ‘ne paid thirty | citing its owner from seeing things as they are. But perhaps 
, * * * + * * * sous a day, and there during two years worked like a man. | M. Dumas is aware that the French love to see their foibles 
y. “ Well, Ada, why did you so particularly want me to come | He had already written a novel, an absurd book, called Les | scoffed at by one of themselves, and possibly the object of 
he for a turn in the privet walk this afternoon ?” Aventures de Quartre Femmes et dun Perroquet. He now | his numerous bits of “ psychology” is merely to gratify their 
its “Why, Rebecca, you haven’t been out to day, have you ? | changed his style, and, perceiving that he had not imagina- | P®ssion. If so, some friend should warn M. Dumas thet a 
a And see how lovely it is! And besides I want to hear some | tion enough to compose sensational novels like his father, set | (octor who would prescribe a reckless course of astringents, 
ng more about—about your tour, you know. You promised to| himself to the minute, analytical portrayal of such social |¢ven when pressed by his patient to do it, would conduce 
hy tell me all about it, and about—you know whom.” manners as he had observed. As his lot had been cast in the | neither to that patient’s health, nor to his own good fame as 
8 “I don’t see that there is much good in talking of it, or | very loosest of social spheres, La Dame aux Camelias was the | ® physician.—London News. 
even in remembering it. It was silly of me to tell you about | first result of his observations. This novel was a fair success. 
in- itatall. I can’t think why I did.” Then he wrote the dramatised version of the tale, and sub- . 
: “(Sit down on this seat, dearest). But I know I shall mitted it to his father, who, not suspecting him of having THE NOVELIST’S PUPPETS. 
; never see him again. Never! Not that I have any particu-| much brains, was startled at the dramatic power of the work, 
lar reason for wanting to see him. I daresay he’s long ago | and with tears of pride, as he himself often repeated, accepted | Novel reading is a dangerous pastime. A clever work of ; 
| forgotten me. Why should he not? What can I be to him?|it for the Theatre Historique. This theatre, however, like | fiction affords real recreation, and even a second-rate novel 
elt And indeed what can it matter to me if he’s married now, | many other undertakings of the great man’s, was at this time \is very amusing. But novels might be much better than they 
us ‘ and—and—never givesa thought even to his old fellow tour- | on the eve of bankruptcy, and young Dumas was soon vbliged | are if they were a little less like each other. Incidents are 
; ist? ‘Why did I like him so? How can one tell? Why | to get off with his piece on a round of managerial visits, which | yepeated over and over again in the “new books” of ‘each 
me does one like people? I don’t know that there was anything | lasted two years. Oddly. enough, it was in most cases his succeeding season. Innumerable horses run away with in- 
ee, F particular to like in him—only—I somehow never have met|name which damaged him. Alexandre Dumas, the elder, | yumerable heroines, and innumerable ankles are sprained in 
or any one I liked so much, and never shall, I know, again. | having been the most successful author of twenty preceding | consequence. Countless love:s fall ill, and reveal in their 
en Ah me! I was so desolate when we missed him. I daresay | years, had naturally accumulated a very satisfactory collec- | delirious ravings the motives for all that seemed inexplicable 
rat he didn’t care, and I wouldn’t for worlds have him know that | tion of rivals, and it was feared that some of these would be | jn their conduct, thereby changing the feelings of their re- 
off, I gave him two thoughts. I daresay he just went on his| only too delighted to hit a blow at the father by organizing a| spective beloved’ ones from loving distrust to trustful love. 
the ‘ fixed route, and never cared even to say good-bye. At any | cabal against the son. Other managers took alarm at the} Wills, wealth, forgeries, fox-hunts, misunderstandings, aud 


el. . rate, we missed him, whether by accident or design. And 1| immorality of the drama, and this immorality also disquieted | money troubles, play their part again and again. But far 
have never seen bim since. And never shall again !” the authorities, for when “La Dame aux Camelias” was} worse than repetition of incidents is repetition of characters. 
“Where are you going to, Ada, dear?” eventually accepted by the Vaudeville its performance was | Surely, in this world of ours where there is such an astonish- 

“ You stay there a minute, Rebecca darling. I'll be back | prohibited by the Home Minister, M. Leon Faucher. _Is it to | ing variety of dispositions, it would be easy, by copying na- ~ 
before you miss me.” this that we must attribute M. Dumas’ distaste for Republican | (ure, to have an endless supply of dramatis persone for all 
ka * * +3 . . institutions? Certain it is that the following year, when the | the tales and romances that fill our libraries; but instead of 
lly § “ What, and you were undet the willows all the while I | Empire had been established, M. de Morny actively bestirred | holding “the mirror up to nature” novelists are content to 


ys; : was talking to Ada? And you really heard ail I said? Oh,| himself to get the piece licensed, and, of course, succeeded. | portray the creatures of other novelis's. This reproduction 
hey § how you must despise me !” He had a nice little theory of his own, this M. de Morny, on | of the sume character under different aliases is not always 
life § But Rebecca knew very well that Vincent Smythe did not|the morality of stage pieces. Every piece was acceptable | the result of wilful plagiarism; no doubt many a novelist, 
up, despise her; else she would not have parleyed about the | according to his notions, so long as it excited the public to | as he pulls the strings, fancies his puppet is a perfectly ori- 
ary matter. And Ada came back, as she promised, before she | talk on other topics than politics ; thus “ La Dame aux Came-| ginal puppet, dancing a perfectly original measure, on a 
my : was missed. And Ada and Rebecca brought Vincent into the | lias” would be moral, and “ Ruy Blas” not so. The moral | stage which is “ unique in its way,” but even when we exo- 


efi- house, and Vincent renewed what had been a slight acquain- | piece was, therefore, performed in 1852, and took the actors | nerate the writer from the graver charge, we may find fault 


ace. tance before, with Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. And he spent half | who played it, the manager, the audience, and soon the whole | with him for not trying more rigorously than he does, to get 
on an hour alone with Mr. Johnson in his library. And Mr. | town by storm. It was the most startling success on record. | out of the beaten track. We all need recreation, and light 
. of Johnson announced, at the close of the consultation, that he | M. Dumas’ astonished creditors emerged from their lairs,| reading can give it to us; let us, then, insist upon getting it 
The had persuaded Mr. Smythe to stay to dinner. And Vincent | pounced upon him, and had him arrested eight times within | jy good large doses. Let novels be novel, not mete literary 


of a ; Smythe, as he rowed home under a June moon, did not feel | a fortnight. But the manager was there to pay, for the young 


rechaujfes. Freshness should be their greatest charm. We 











2aul- at all morbid, and hardly even lonely. And his fellow clerks | author had become in one evening, almost as famous a man | must make a crusade against that dear, kind-hearted heroine 
wondered at his light step and bright look next day. And | as his father in thirty years. who cannot bear to give any one pain. She, therefore, can- 
ibly in a short time (such wonders altered circumstances can} There is not a Parisian but knows the “ Dumas Fils,” who| not reject any of her suitors (except one or two for whom 
rays effect), he was no longer a city clerk, but a B.A. of Oxford. | then took his place among the half-dozen Princes of French |she has a positive antipathy!) All the others—there may 
Lny- - And before long he had a snug little cottage, near the church | dramatic art. A tall, strongly-built man, with a bald fore-| be three or four—consider themselves engaged to her, She 
old (ivy-mantled), in his first curacy. And if, even in this sphere | head, woolly hair, moustaches with wax to them, and keen | wishes to be candid and straightforward, but circumstances 
of work, there were still anxieties, worries, cares, and de-| grey eyes, he was not unlike his father in face, but seemed to | are against her whenever she attempts an explanation with 
t, it pressions—there was Rebecca’s face always to look upon, and | have no single mental characteristic in common with him. | one or the other of her lovers, and the consequence is an 
you his recesses from work, and his holidays were never lonely | Cold, and rather haughty in his manner, he wielded a species | almost inextricably-involved situation, Finally, to our great 
Vait now.—London Society. of wit which fell upon its victims like the thwacks of a well-| joy, she makes up her mind which of them all she really 
ther ee made riding whip. When he paid his father one of those | likes the best,(he is generally the man to whem she has 
P occasional visits which filial duty commanded, the greater | promised least,) and after disposing more or less satisfactorily 
Lis! M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Dumas’ sycophantic familiars all shrunk away, not liking to| of the rest of her admirers, the hero and heroine “ live hap- 
ting ' risk a weal from that terrible tongue, and even Dumas Pere | pily ever afterwards.” This style of puppet was very much 
vate About five-and-thirty years ago there began to be seen in|himself felt uncomfortable in the presence of this son who| sought after for several seasons, but it has now become a 
rate. the house of that great spendthrift of money and genius, | had grown up to be so unlike him, and whose domesticated, | drug in the market. Most people must be becoming tired, if 
wil- called Alexandre Dumas, a boy who now describes himself as | orderly ways now began to strike him constantly in the light | not already sick, of the thorough-paced villain, although it 
ther having been vivacious and playful, but whom his contem-|of a reproach. It was often said that father and son hac | is pleasant in the beginning of a book to look forward to the 
and poraries state to have been a reserved lad—proud, and pre- | quarrelled, but this was never true. The elder Dumas had | amount of skill and foresight that wili have to be brought 
juite cociously sharp at retorting whenever his vanity was hurt. | too warm a heart, and the younger was too good a son for a| into play in order to defeat the consummate cunning and 
€ was ten years old, and came home from his school on| collision to be possible. Only they saw but little of each | utter unscrupulousness which are attributed to the villain ! 
it in Sundays and holidays to be shaken hands with by his father, | other, because when one man in a family has banned debt as|It adds to the interest if he has a splendid physique, and 
and and then left to fill up his time as he pleased, or as he could. | a pestilence, while the other persists in looking upon it as the | great strength. He should also be endowed with the very 
m, I The house was full of literary toadies, Bohemians and impe- | natural state of man—when one picks his society, ard the | smallest of vulnerable spots. Some such spot seems inevita- 
- be- cunious artists. These formed the great Dumas’ court, burned | other admits all men to his fellowship—when one is all senti-| ble. “Jasper Lose'ey” has as little sensibility as any villain 
astle incense under his face, ate his dinners, borrowed his money,| ment, and the other all sense, intercourse is apt to be un-| of romance, and in him, this sensibility is unwelcome. When 
rely and forgot to repay it; and passed his boy from hand to hand | profitable. So young Dumas kept to his own set of friends | Lord Lytton has made him gratifyingly consistent in wick- 
my as an artistic curiosity that was to be admired, or as a pet dog | —a brilliant artistic set, in whose company all the superficial | edness throughout hundreds ef pages, it is a shock to our 
yet ; that was to be spoilt. No youth, as the author of Za Dame|ice in his nature thawed—and he worked. This point] feelings to find him broken-spirited and repentant at his old 
and aux Camelias has since acknowledged, could have been worse | must be dwelt on, that the highest of his productions is| father’s feet, at the end of the book. It is comfortavle to be 
am- brought up. At school the colossal popularity of his father | and always has been the result of thought and labor. He|able to say “let him die,” when the villain is killed, in place 
sum- —for it was colossal at that period—threw its reflex on him,|does not, as his father did, sit down of a morning with|of having any soft feclings of pity for him.—TZhe Victoria 
and aad made him as distinctive an object for curiosity and im-| six-and-thirty blank pages quarto size before him, and make | Magazine. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, THE 
Grand Spectacle of “* Le Roi Carotte.”’ 








BOOTH'’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. J. W. 
Wallack, in *‘ ‘The Bells,’ 

WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENI ING, MISS 
Lydia Thompson, in ** Ixion.”’ 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. —EVERY ‘EVE ENING, 
Red Pocket Book.” 


* “THE 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 








CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Rete HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y, 








OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 

350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
7 JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. wabis - e CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
HN F. HENRY, ‘Agent, 8 College seonat New York. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful ptend in MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


fF As the Axsion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 





As there remain but a few copies of the ‘‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 
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UNTO WHAT END? 


The proposed visit of the Emperors of Russia and Austria 
to Berlin continues to attract a great deal of public attention, 
and many are the surmises made as to its political signifi- 
cance, and the effect it may have in shaping the prospective 
policy of the great European powers. After the wonderful 
changes wrought within the few last years, affairs are likely 
to remain in an unsettled state for some time to come, for so 
irradicable is the hatred of France towards Germany, and the 
ill-will of the ardent supporters of the Papacy towards its 
aggressors, that no means can possibly be devised to conciliate 
such conflicting and diversified interests. It was at one time 
proposed to call together a Congress of the Great Powers to 
take into consideraiion the state of the Continent, to arbi- 
trate questions that affect its peace and tranquillity, and to 
give a legal sanction to the changes that have taken place 
in the European maps within the last decade. As France 
and England both refused to entertain this proposal, this 
meeting between the three great rulers of Central and 
Northern Europe has been arranged by the diplomacy of 
Prince Bismarck, and the question arises, Unto what end ? 
Is there another Holy Alliance in embryo, menacing the 
rights and independence of the masses? or are plans of con- 
quest and wars of aggression to be evolved, threatening the 
peace of the world? In our opinion, it is simply a personal 
reconciliation’{between the {rulers of Russia and Austria, 
brought about by the Emperor of Germany, that for a time 
deprives European politics of a source of danger that 
at any moment might have burst into an open rupture. It is 
useless to enumerate the many reasons that have resulted ip 
the antagonism of these two powers; but Russia, having in 
1849 prevented the dismemberment of the Austrian Empire 
by the successful campaign made by her troops against the 
revolted provinces, deemed herself treated with the deepest 
ingratitude when Austria, during the Crimean wor, at last 
took sides against her, and forced the Czar to accept 
the best terms that could be obtained from the Allies. 
From that time there has been an era of political intrigue, 
involving also the interests of France, Turkey, and Great 
Britain, and there appears at this moment as little likelihood 
as ever cf arriving at any satisfactory solution to the Eastern 
Question, that since more than a hundred years has so often 
disturbed the peace of Europe. 

.. This reconciliation, although it may facilitate diplomatic 
arrangements, cannot possibly lead to the adoption of an 
identical policy on the part of the two nations, and when 
France, restored from her disasters, will insist on regaining, 
at all hazards, her lost prestige, it must be through an alliance 
with one of those powers, and from her necessities may 


——|many, being the power fully prepared, is anxious to bring 


evolve the final solution of this vexed question. But there | | 
are many other subjects that will undoubtedly attract the | 
attention of these potentates, when deliberating on the affairs | 
of Europe, the chief among which will be the necessity of 
maintaining peace at any price, and of devising some method 
for counteracting the designs of the International Societies 
-|and ‘other revolutionary agencies. War would be a serious 
calamity to either nation at this present moment; but Ger- 


matters to a climax, so that she may consolidate her new em- 
pire without the dread of an alliance between France and 
Russia. But they all have their troubles, which no solidarity 
of their rulers can possibly alleviate. The discontent of the 
working classes and the strugzle with the Papacy in Ger- 
many; the financial difficultics, and the aspiration for a 
higher grade of liberty among the masses in Russia; the 
distracted condition of the various Austrian provinces in 
their efforts for self-government, as opposed to centraliza- 
tion; all these are sufficient guarantees that the questions 
on which these powers are at variance, will be postponed 
until a more favorable period, when, perhaps, France and 
England can be induced to join in their deliberations. There 
is but little hope of a ‘peaceful era during the present cen- 
tury, but we look on the meeting of these Emperors as con- 
ducing to the prolongation of the armed truce in Europe, and 
as such, we wish it every success. But as to removing all 
the present difficulties of the political situation, they would 
be as powerless as the three proverbial tailors of Tooley 
street, and no one is more aware of this fact than Bismarck 
himself. 





CRICKET. 

The visit of an amateur team to this continent will doubt- 
less have the effect of reviving the interest in this healthy 
and attractive pastime. Cricket, it must be owned, is not a 
success in this country, owing mainly to the apathy all 
Americans entertain for field sports, and to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting together enough Englishmen who can 
spare the time necessary for practice, besides the two or three 
days absence that the return matches entail on a club. It is 
a pity that the Americans do not take more kindly to the 
game, especially at the colleges, because we feel convinced 
that it would become much more popular than base-ball 
This national game is a deception and misnomer. A few 
professional players who wander about the country, and play 
matches for the sake of the gate money, cannot surely aspire 
to be the sole exporents of a really national pastime. In- 
deed billiards has a more rational claim for such a title in this 
country than base-ball, fer within a large range of acquain- 
tances there are one hundred who play the former to only 
one, who knows even the elements of the latter. If there- 
fore base-ball fails in exciting interest in athletic sports 
among the general public, why not again try to popularize 
cricket? Thecharm of the game is to be found in its social 
surroundings. Its devoted adherents are to be found in Eng- 
land in every stage of the community. On the village green 
and in the college grounds it is just as popular as within the 
charmed circle of the Marylebone Club, where all the cele- 
brities of the day try their prowess at the wickets. <A great 
leveller is this beautiful game, and hence its success. 
It is a treat to hear Hodge joking the Squire on a mufted 
catch, or private Jones, the bowler par excellence of the regi- 
ment, instilling to his own captain the necessity of sharper 
fielding, while at the colleges and universities the lucky 
player who contributes the most to a successful match is the 
greatest hero of the hour, and his score is commented on in 
every corner of the globe where the English tongue is spoken. 
We doubt whether, there is a man of learning or science in 
England who is as well known by general repute as Mr. W. 
G. Grace—who, by the way, forms one of the team now on a 
visit to this continent—while the names of scores of players 
in both present and past times come to us as familiar as 
household words in connection with this beautiful and ex- 
hilarating game. Nor must we forget to mention another 
cause for its popularity in England, and that is, the interest 
evinced in it by the fair sex. The prettiest sight of the Lon- 
don season is the match between Eton and Harrow, when 
the grounds at Lords are fringed by thousands of the love- 
liest girls and matrons of England, all following with breath- 
less interest the changes of the game. Under such influences 
as these, no wonder that the pastime is so popular, and we 
see no reason why it should not spread in this country, if it 
were introduced in the colleges, and clubs were gradually 
formed for general practice, under professional supervision. 

After these remarks it is useless to say how delighted we 
feel at the visit of this team from the English shores, and we 
hope that everything will be done that can conduce to their 
enjoyment during their visit in this city. A match has been 
arranged between them and a picked twenty-two to take 
place on the 18th and 19th of next month, and we trust that 
our New York clubs will show a better defence than has been 
the case in Montreal and Ottawa, where these gentlemen 
players have carried all before them. We fear, however, that 
they are too strong for our teams, and for the real science of 
the play we should have preferred to see a match played by 
picked sides of eleven when the strength would be more 
evenly balanced. In the mean time we advise our readers to 
visit the Hoboken grounds on the occasion to greet 
these gentlemen with a cordial welcome, and to witness a 
match in which the salient points of the game will be brought 
out in bold relief by some of the best players that England 
can produce, 
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THE ARIZONA HOAX.* 


Wonders would cease if Arizona could not out-do every 
other nation of the world, and as soon as the African diamond 
fields had achieved for themselves a great reputation for rich 
deposits of precious stones, we felt convinced that we should 
soon hear of still richer placers in some remote section of 
this continent, and now our expectations have been fully 
realized. If we can give credence to the fables that come to 
us from Arizona, there are regions there that throws into the 
shade all the travels of Sinbad in Arabian lore—valleys paved 
with diamonds, rubies, amethysts and other precious stones, 
while the hills and mountains are formed mainly of gold and 
silver quartz. In San Francisco, where a public exhibition 
was made of some jewels alleged to have been found in that 
territory, the ‘excitement became intense, and although sober 
second thoughts would have demonstrated that the lucky 
possessor of such valuable lands would scarcely invite the 
outside public to share in his riches, we see company after 
company formed to work these mines, with capital varying 
from five to ten millions each, and the probability is that 
every day fresh ventures will appear until the bubble bursts, 
and the public is gulled to its heart's content. 

Now this is an age of skepticism, and if, despite the letters 
that Stanley brought with him from the interior of Africa, 
there are many persons to be found who doubt his ever hay- 
ing seen Livingstone, surely we may have our misgivings 
about these priceless mines, notwithstanding gems are exhib- 
ted by the bushel as originating from there. We looked 
upon the entire proceedings as a hoax of the first magnitude, 
and a recent despatch from London may tend to elucidate 
the matter. It appears that a few months since, an Ameri- 
can bought in that city a large number of diamonds in the 
rough, paying no attention whatever to the weight or quality 
of the stones, and such an unusual occurrence may have re- 
sulted ultimately in the formation of a great Arizona mining 
company, capital ten millions, and the exhibition of these 
same stones in San Francisco to sustain their mendacious as- 
sertions. 

In the curt phraseology of the country, there may be yet 
another nigger in the fence on this occasion. There is no 
doubt but there are very valuable mining lands in Arizona, 
but the hostility of the Indians renders it impossible to pros- 
pect for the precious metals unless in large numbers. These 
alleged discoveries may attract a large influx of miners to 
the region, and the impetus given thereby to trade and agri- 
culture will enhance materially the prospects of the Sourhern 
Pacific Railroad, in which San Francisco is largely inte- 
rested. The only thing that surprises us is that General 
McClellan, and Messrs. Latham and Barlow should have 
allowed their names to be used in connection with such an 
enterprise ; but they were perfectly deceived by{spurious 
statements, which they will estimate at their true value when 
they make amore thorough investigation of the affairs of this 
company that has certainly originated the most stupendous 
hoax of the day. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

A letter from Metz in the Deutsche Presse says that the 
state of affairs in that city daily becomes more alarming. 
The population continues to diminish more and more as the 
period fixed for the “option” approaches its termination ; 
business is stagnant, and the great capitalisis have all gone. 
“* All that the official pape-s say,” continues the correspondent, 
“ about the colossal development which is to be produced at 
Metz by the projected railways and other plans are mere 
castles in the air; the impoverishment of our city is a sad 
reality staring us in the face. The immigration of Germans, 
it is true, still continues to be pretty active, and has already 
added 4,000 persons to the population; but it must be 
remembered that these people, though they fill the streets 
and the empty houses, do not fill the purses of men of busi- 
ness. Those whocome, do so in order to earn money, and 
bring nothing with them but the will to work. It is asad 
fact that the Government has found no remedy for the 
disaster which threatens the city, and that none of the 
German immigrants have any property worth mentioning. 
Land can now be had here at almost nominal prices; unfur- 
nished houses may be purchased fora mere song; it seems that 
no one in Germany will venture to bring his capital to Metz. 
The reason of this is the universal belief that in the next 
inevitable war with France Metz will have to stand a siege.” 


The proposed meeting between the Emperors of Russia, 
Germany, and Austria is the subject of a long article in the 
semi-official Lioyd of Pesth. The writer observes that when 
Austria was prostrated by the disasters of 1866 she had no 
alternative but to adopt a policy of reserve and of freedom 
of action. “ But such a policy, naturally restless and versa- 
tile, must always inspire, if not mistrust, at least a want of 
confidence” in foreign Powers. “ What all States must strive 
for is a clearly defined position and firm alliances. The 
mediatory character of Austria’s policy was fully justified so 
long as the peace of Europe had to be preserved and the 
danger avoided of a rupture between Germany and France, 
in which Austria might be implicated.” Now that Germany 
and France have fought it out, proceeds the Zloyd,and Austria 
has regained much of her old power and influence, her policy 
must be turned into difterent channels. “ It is not palliatives 
or small expedients for avoiding a conflict that are required 
nowadays, but positive guarantees of peace and the protec 
tien of the existing order of things in Europe, The agree- 
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termined prisoner must necessarily defeat the ends of justice, | dust. As this could not be proved, defendants escaped pun- 
stood in this sense, not as an episode of our policy, but as a 


so far at least as regards the example afforded by the taking | ishment, but were mulcted in the costs. 
ry permanent foundation of it—not as an emanation of the | of his life with legal solemnities. But it is essential that any | Seventies 
id personal views of a Minister, but as a type of the entire method adopted should be at least effective and seemly. | NEW PUBLICATIONS 
- policy of the Empire. That this policy might be so under: | The dignity of justice may be offended by the suicide of a) pe : oo 
a stood it was and is necessary that the Sovereign should now, prisoner, but it is not vindicated by lacerating his throat with | Love and Valor. By Tom Hood. Boston: James R. Os- 
more than ever, manifest his unconditional approval of it... astomach-pump in the attempt, whether successful cr not, good and Co. We seldom meet with astory which impresses 
ly Not only should it become evident that the old disputes are | to prevent him from escaping his sentence. | us so pleasantly, as does this genial, wholesome novel. It is 
~ pet on end, but it oan be eee ee re peg The Italian papers report an increasing agitation among | - . — wa, as neat thet one would naturally al 
ed paxy = > Sane agen As - p. 1€ 0 3 oO! s. “ |the working classes in the principal Italian towns. “ The | tion in ‘ 1 — breath Ww ith the first achievements of fiction ; 
meeting of the three Emperors, the writer mys “ it is} condition of the working class,” says the Perseveranza, “ has | Dt it is one of those pleasent, friendly books, which, without 
, the peace and the true prosperity of Europe. Other | ;, the last few years completely altered. In the first place | commanding our highest admiration, yet contrive to twine 
nd countries,” he adds, “ may look without anxiety or jealousy | i,6 yumber of working men has increased in an imei | themselves very closely about our sympathies. The author 
sam at the cordial salutations with which the Emperor Francis nary degree, The progress ot industry pr witeb ten rightly | 288 shown a rare quality of artis)‘c ability in the freshness 
at Joseph received the German Emperor at Salsburg, and which | .oneratulate ourselves, has di tnte eubiiiiaed of cen- | #4 novelty which he has given to several well known types 
er the latter will return at Berlin. Little needs to be said on inal ions which formerly nn ae anliieiiie Firoit easeens of character. Indeed, the characterization is chiefly remark 
ky the importance of the visit of the Russian Emperor to Berlin, | 1.6 more easily agitated than Sndteidiaain ae it is presente able for the skill with which the author has succeeded in 
he which, if it was not actually brought about by Count) inat a strike aoe be organized more eflectually in a town making a number of the habitual novel reader's most familiar 
aad Andrassy, was at least instigated by him. The Berlin inter-| where there are a sional workmen than where there are a| {tends seem like new acquaintances. There is but one per- 
ng view is a pacific demonstration, calculated to bring back to] yndred. Wages ten not increased in the same propor- | S°"@8¢ in the novel who can with justice be considered a 
ong its normal state of equilibrium the position of Europe, which tion as the prices of the nineties of life nection which the wholly original creation, and that is “ Edward Harding,” 
ts, was somewhat shaken by the events of 1870-1. Europe} gomand for labor is in this aia mee mid than the supply.” whose contrarities are as true to nature as they are fresh and 
, could not obtain a stronger guarantce of peace than an agree-| Pye movement for increased wean, adds the Roman oor unconventional. The plot is exceedingly happy, aflording the 
“si ment between the three greatest Powers of the Continent, respondent of the Cologne Sesiiie. Yaa manifested itself most |7¢2der & very wide variety of interest; the movement of the 
ca, in which Italy, who requires peace above all things, will also strongly in the heen ot nonin Italy, and especially in story is rapid, and the strongest contrasts are presented in 
om join.” Turin, which has been converted from a ‘teoneiienn capital quick succession. Pathos and humor find expression with a 
= A correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung says that con- | into a restless industrial and commercial centre. On the 29th a —_ patey Worthy - the igeannle eset name ; 
. granite Z , ; of July there wasn large meeting of bricklavers in the ne- great humorist himself might have delighted in some of 
ed siderable anxiety is displayed in the European embassies at |°°°"Y a as < y . the happy touches which his son has given us in this story 
le, Pekin at certain signs of reviving hostility on the part of the tional theatre, which, however, passed off without disorder. ie . a rg cere cehnase ray wepmags eal naps ory. 
seyvaechae oma: ; A Bat on the following dav there was a strike of the railway | 02s the most interesting portions of the novel are the 
ite Chinese Government towards the Western Powers. The new eee ee ee a ‘ y chapters relating to the mutiny in India; the war scenes are 
ri- Chinese Ambassador at Versailles, Chung-ho, on seeking an | Workmen, the cigar makers, and the (printers. “ Upward of Preensnay with ae ager a pep py renee Rta a ' 
he audience of M. Thiers, was informed that it only could be 5,000 of these men,” says the correspondent, “ went through self ies JP — ‘ 1B ” re 3 bia ses tetany _— 
, : ses “ Pe streets, breke into the workshops, which remained open, and |‘ re spirit of the time with admirable success, The 
ity given on condition that he should promise to do his utmost to J -, ge sintengeel on glue 4 Pe re kal 
: i etal ; , forced the men who were not on strike to leave of! work and | 0P¢Ding chapters give a most entertaining picture of that al 
re- induce his government to grant an audience to the French | most fascinating experience, university life at Oxford. There 
ng Ambassador at Pekin, and at the same time to dispense in his |Join them. | A anid pthnnnge by erg araligrs ven is a peculiar charm about these undergraduated pranks and 
te case with the yenuflexions required of persons who approach | the (Gazzetta Piemontese were besieged in due form. The nt agentes RRR Hie 2 aE a ingles 
‘hi , ’ : : refect immediately sent for more troops, and the garrison phs which the modern novelists have not been slow to 
as- the Chinese Emperor's presence. Chung-ho gave the promise, | P - » 5 recognize ; and whenever the theme is well treated, it is sure 
but he how endeavors to evade the fulfilment of it by saying | POW wanes ween Ue OE NS A CRM Oe to yield much pleasure. The influence of the book is on- 
vet that he understood all that was required of him was to assist pointed by the working men rafused a proposal made by the tirely ail aleeinieanell ein — catieniie hicl ‘a " f 
an the French ambassador in learning the ceremonies which are Syndic that the men should resume work for four days longer. sacl om peony ~ ee pecs I, . * nee - 
. Thi ; Higher orders, proceeding from London, ruled otherwise. y courage and womanly patience, and everywhere mani. 
na, usual on such occasions. This, says the correspondent, is cer- | !™'5 » P = : fests a wise and kindly humanity, alike removed from cyni- 
os. tainly calculated to confirm the supposition that the Chinese Tommaso, an arbitrator clected by the men themselves, spoke saceiiaaddh diasnceameaaaiatii it pemenphrepere Res : 
ge Court is not at all disposed to make concessions to France in |i" favor of the Syndic’s proposal, but all in vain.” At sient without a word in ae to the pose be her of i 
to this respect, especially as they wouJd by treaty have also to length some of the leading agitators were arrested, and the patheia chile, cxmiliiie as ose in his pina ates 
ri- be extended to the other Powers. Another suspicious cir- coved Ghepessed, but, ensending to the last vaperts, the ststhes sedtaliien of this we darts " few sentences pense i near 
on enmstance is the conduct of the Chinese Government with | Still continue, though the mayor has promised to assemble a onc ie af the aiuey Ai style Be per wba os Lond i oe 
te- regard to the recent treaty between Chinaand Japan. That deputation of masters and workmen with a view to eftecting merch ‘ ’ uy 
ral treaty was conc luded last August, yet its real contents were | 0 arrangement. “The autumn is just beginning, with cloudless skies of in- 
286 kept concealed for nearly six months from the Western! py public of Vienna have been much troubled by the | tense blue. The hedgerows are rich with autumn blossoms 
- Powers, who were assured that its object was purely com-| story of an apparition which has lately occupied the news- | and fruit, sweet with the fragrance of eglantine, and bright 
oud mercial. At length one of the ambassadors suggested to his papers of the Austrian capital. A sentry posted by night | with bramble berries. The hillsides are dark, velvety green, 
on colleagues that it was time to ask the Chinese Government to] i, the lobbies of the Imperial palace, observed to his dismay | and here and there on the slopes are stretches of yellow, 
his publish the treaty, and it then appeared that there were}, female figure, enveloped in the long folds of a capacious | waving corn, like squadrons of cavalry with gilded helms 
jus stipulations in it which, in point of fact, amounted to an cloak, emerge from the chambers of the late Archduchess | charging across the meadows, with bright poppies for crimson 
offensive and defensive alliance between the two most power- | sophia, The alarmed soldier at once saved himself from| flags. The great, grave kine are standing in the pools under 
ful of the Eastern States. This produced! no small sensation | intercourse with the ghost by flight, and told his story to his] the shade of the willows. The brooks, swollen by the rains, 
among the European ambassadors, and they have now suc- superior officer. Without putting faith in his narrative, the} that make all around look’so freshly green, babble among 
ceeded by urgent representations in persuading the Mikado to} yfa,shal of the Court established a watch, and caused the j their pebbles or roar into miniature cascades. And the golden 
send a plenipotentiary to China, with instructions to demand | | 4)hjes communicating with the rooms of the late mother of sunlight floods the whole scene. There are twinkling drops 
he a revision of the treaty and the withdrawal of the objection- the Emperor to be occupied by the} Palace guards. Next} on boughs and on the blades of grass, for a shower has lately 
“a able ane en ig Ne bee gee ne night the mysterious visionwas again seen by several persons, | passed ; the gray cloud that bore it is yet hanging, a dim, 
* utsu, has already neve iy tea : om but vanished almost instantly. Another nigat the phantom | slanting curtain along the distant horizon. But the present 
ie pinta pe ages ey acent v4 rete ak t weg showed itself to a second sentry, who fainted with terror,|is the fairer for the bygone rain,a myriad of diamonds— 
“| poo pre-e vi y. = be. ge wc pen —— ah = Soms days later a new sentry saw the spectre approach, but, | purer than the diemonds of the mine, for they have been 
at th traordinary activit wp con seca eieniaie i “me more bold than his companions, maintained his sang froid, cradled in the bosom of the blue heavens—are sparkling on 
we pote ene a me tt anita sappenther galley by fores and aimed a blow at it with his bayonet. The spectre there- | every side. 
- pr pon ects a iit of Taku, which cmend fe ag upon took to flight, but, pursued by the eclilien, fell mortally Yale L ctures on Preaching. By Henry Ward Beecher 
ns, ith so much difficulty in 1858,‘ and those of Peitang, have memes ty ober Gees Sy te aes The guests and | New York: J. B. Ford and Co. This is the first series of a 
dy bee restored under ps ltr of able engineers ees, aoa attendants hastened to the spot on hearing the cries of the| regular course of lectures, being delivered by Mr. Beeches 
be with Krupp guns. New forts are being erected one Cuan wounded ghost, wre found a beaylless youth, who was before the Theological Department of Yale College. Like 
te endl thane aloo are to be cemed with Keugp gues end emmaiieth recognized adhe priest. 7 he ge part of the business everything that proceeds from M r deecher 8 pen, these lec- 
a: with iron plates. Germany, adds the“correspondent, is now is that the C ourt a oye ™ utmost to hush the matter up, | tures are highly attractive and interesting, and we have no 
wi inte anmeiid ca in China sei tis Se Gaia and the soldier w wei bayonet led to the discovery of the doubt that they will be very widely read, not only by theo- 
ad fully entitled to take a prominent part io Sections af dt mystery has been ~ ed from me sentry duties and sent, as | logical students and clergymen, but by hundreds of those who 
he Eastern difficulties. She had during the past year 1,480 ships was said, to join a distant gar nage The Tughlatt, however, are not so directly interested in the author's theme. Ina pre- 
ne ds Chdnonn penta, Wille Biaglan’ badG000, Aenestnn 4 600. and says he has been ys & prison, anc - now in solitary con- fatory note the publishers announce that they propose to 
> aes ad — ww, 0, finement. The Clerical papers deny that the ghost was a} issue a uniform edition of Mr. Beecher’s writings, this series 
wd FSF. priest, but on the other hand, it is alleged that he was one of | of lectures forming the opening volume of the new edition. 
nat The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that it is not easy to say the Fe chaplains attached to the palace and a tool of the | The enterprise has our entire sympathy, and will be received 
tz. what should be done with a prisoner under sentence of death Jesuits. with pleasure by the reading public. 
xt who persistently refuses to take food; but it seems clear that| “Jonathan” is the name given to an article which has for} The Reigning Belle. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. Philadel- 
e.” the measures to which recourse was had the other day in the | long time back been used in England to an enormous ex- | phia: T. B. Peterson and Bros. Mrs. Stephens is the author of 
ia, case of James Flynn, a convict sentenced to death at the| tent for adulterating Indian or Corn meal. So successful | eighteen novels, and the fact that she still continues to write 
he last Manchester assizes, are not satisfactory. James Flynn | was the adulteration that the public preferred the fraudu- | js a sufficient evidence that she has met with success in her 
en had apparently from the moment of his sentence determined | lent compound to the genuine article, so that it came to be a} literary labors. Upon what that success is founded, er how 
ae to baulk the hangman, and for three days steadfastly refused | question with honest dealers either to shut up shop, adopt | it has been achieved, we confess ourselves wholly at a loss to 
me to eat or drink. On the morning of the third day after he | the nefarious practice, or endeavor to break up the adultera-|comprehend. About the only redeeming quality which we 
- was sentenced to death the surgeon, seeing that all attempts | ting trade. They chose the latter alternative and ultimately | have been able to discover in the present novel is a certain 
of to persuade the man to”eat were futile, determined to bring | succeeded in seizing 63 sacks of the adulterating matter in | good-natured sympathy with generous actions, Asan exam 
ive into use the stomach-pump. When he appeared at the door|small country mill, the owner of which was indicted for] ple of the dialogue we quote the following remarkable speci 
‘he of the cell in which the man was confined, Flynn seized a | having it in his possession. When the trial came up a new | men; it is from a shopping scene in a New York dry goods 
~ stool and threatened to knock out the brains of the first who | difficulty occurred. The “adulteration of food act” makes | store: 
‘he entered. He was secured and the instrument inserted in his | it necessary to name the article, but in this case all that could} “‘ Shawls, did you say ?” 7 
a throat, but he‘ wriggled his head so much that the interior | be found out was that it went in the trade as “Jonathan,’| ‘ Yes,’ answered the young lady, siniling blandly in the 
by of his throat was lacerated to such an extent that the surgeon | and that it was believed to be very finely ground saw-dust. | face of the clerk, whose soft amber beard stirred almost im- 
m4 decided not to again attempt the use of the pump,” and | Specimens were placed in the hands of expert analytical | perceptibly with an answering smile. ‘I scarcely know what 
cy Flynn expired from exhaustion at a quarter to three o’clock. | chemists, who could not tell what it was. They knew it was| we do want; but my friend has a perfect passion for shawls, 
ns No doubt,the common-sense method of meeting such at-{ finely-divided vegetable fibre, but what kind they did not] and, I dare say, will add another to the variety she has stored 
ed tempts as that of James Flynn—namely, by advancing the| know. One thought it might be the chaff of oats very finely | away in our cedar-closet, where even the moths are forbid- 
wn day of execution—is at present legally inadmissible, and no.} ground. The action was finaily brought for having an arti-|den to touch{them, Oh, Mrs, Lambert! here is something 
sb, doubt also, unless some other method can be devised, a de- | cle for the purpose of adulterating food, supposed to be saw-§ lovely !’” 
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REPROOF. 
BY CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 


When children, beedless in their eager play, 
Seem casting half their innocence away 

In some coarse word or deed that makes us start, 
Waking a painful wonder in the heart, 


We, ripe and righteous, blame the little ones; 

Then quick to God, poor, trembling Conscience runs, 
For while our sternness brings an instant hush, 

The cheek is kindling with a guilty blush. 


The older heart remembers its dark room 
Wherein it would not have the children come 
Where, when they sleep, the worldly-wise steal in, 
Exchanging thoughts that have to do with sin. 


And then it scorns this place that dreads surprise, 

And would like children live without disguise, 

Longing to have the secret soul become 

Choice as the eye and ear that guard the home. 
—Allantic Monthly. 


—_——o—_—— 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


¥. 8. Barft, M.A., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, is about to publish an eiementary work on 
cheinistry, illustrated with numerous diagrams, suitable for 
school use. 


_ Mr. Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poet, has just published 
a volume of prose sketches, interspersed with fragments in 
verse, entitled “ Rambles and Reveries.” 


Malle. Caroline Frossard, the authoress, died recently in 
Montreux. 


The Academy of Fine Arts has just awarded the first grand 
prize forsculpture to M. Jules Felix Coutan,born at Paris,1848, 
pupil of Cavelier ; and the second to M. Jean Dumilatre, born 
at Bordeaux, 1844, pupil of MM. Dumont and Cavalier. The 
subject was Ajax defying the Gods. 

A distinguished artist in aquafortis engraving, M. Henry 
Trappes, aged thirty-seven, to whom the public is indebted 
for scme illustrations of “ Gil Blas,” committed suicide a 
few days ago in Paris, by firing a pistol into his heart. The 
motive of the rash act is attributed to family differences, 


The fine portrait, by Eddis, of Dr. Plumtree, of University 
College, Oxford, has been entrusted to Messrs. Graves and 
Co., of Pall-mall, for a gy It will form a companion 
plate to the late vr. Arnold, by Cousins. 


The hardness of aluminium bronze, and its fine color, has 
recommended it to the French as a substitute for the present 
bronze money. 


The examiners on the national competition of works sent 
up from Schools of Art in competition for prizes have just 
issued their report. They state that of 73,233 drawings, 
paintings, and midels 1,100 were selected for the national 
competition. Of these the most important sections were the 
* figure drawings from the antique,” the “ paintings of still- 
life in oil and water color,” and the “designs for manufac- 
tures and decoration.” The works in competition for me- 
dals in “ drawing from the antique” were numerous, eflective 
and creditable. Many studies trom life showed considerable 
power. The competition in still-life painting was scarcely so 
vigorous as might have been expected. In the modelling 
stages a decided advance has been made. 


The two well-known pictures by Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A.— 
“The Last Sleep of Argyle,’ and “The Execution of Mont- 
rose,” formerly the property of Mr. James Bagnall, 
deceased—have been purchased by Mr. Alexander Bhiog- 
den, M.P: 


The prizes in connection with the Royal Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland just distributed 
were of the aggregate value of £1,787 16s. They included 25 
statueties in porcelain, after Mr. Brodie’s marble statuette of 
* Ruth.” 


The engraving, by Scott, of the celebrated Arctic navigator, 
Sir James C. Ross, from the picture of Mr. Stephen 
Pearse, is now ready. It is published by Mr. Graves, of 
Pall-mall. : 

The drum of a column from the Temple of Ephesus— 
the most massive specimen of that famous edifice which has 
yet been received in England—arrived at the British Mu- 
seum on the 2nd instant. The immense case, which had to 
be drawn by ten horses, caused great excitement among all 
the museum visitors. 


A window to the memory of Sir John Herschel is about to 
be erected in Hawkhurst Church, Kent. 


Lord Leigh, lord-lieutenant of Warwickshire, was presented 
lately with a painting representing a meet of the North War- 
wickshire Hounds at Kenilworth Castle. The presentation 
was made in recognition of the noble lord being the most 
liberal subscriber to the hunt fund, as well as the largest 
preserver of foxes in the district. 

London has not had a history worthy of the subject and its 
importance. We hear that Mr. Walter Thornbury, who left 
his “ Haunted London,” a fragment, is now engaged on a 
history of what Mr. Compton calls “the Great Metrolopus.” 

The copyright of Dumas’s works is about to be sold by 
public auction. It is stated that the reserved price is fixed at 
a very low sum—15,000 francs for the dramatic part and 
15,000 for his other productions. 


It is proposed that, following the example at Bonn, a mon- 
ument is to be erected in Vienna to Beethoven. 


The Sultan has sent the Empress Eugenie a magnificent 
sapphire, surrounded by large brilliants. The value of this 
splendid jewel is over 3,000 guineas. 


—_—_—_—___. 


Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. Thos. L. Smith, Wells- 
ville, N. Y., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Machine eleven years, without any repairs, and one needle— 
No. 2—for nearly five years. See the new Improvements 
@ad Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper, 
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| AMERICA. 


SKILL IN WORDS. 
From the Evening Post. 


A contemporary remarks that those who never see any- 
thing but American newspapers believe that the depth of 
* journalistic blackguardism” is only reached in this coun- 
try. To sbow that this is a mistake it quotes from an Eng- 
lish journal, which, although claiming to be respectable and 
to have a large circulation, “ indulges habitually in the most 
bitter and malicious vituperation.” Under the head ot 
“A Cadging Contemporary,” this polite Englishman says : 
“The ire of our nameless weekly contemporary of the dirt- 
brown paper and smudgy illustrations is aroused at the com- 
ments we made last week concerning it. It reprints the pas- 
sage containing an assertion we plumply denied. But, in 
order to do so more emphatically, we borrow the words of 
Emilia to lage: 


“© You told a lie; an odious, damned lie ; 
Upon my soul, a lie, a wicked lie.’ 


Perhaps this will be accepted as sufficient answer to the 
ravings of the inebriated, idiotic mooncalf who probably 
penned the lie.” 

“ Amenities” of this sort are worthy of a Presidential cam- 
paign, if not of a Presidential candidate, and if we knew the 
editor of the paper from which this elegant extract is taken 
we should assure him that he would be welcomed to a wider 
field, where his talents probably would be better appreciated. 
He could even hold his own with a western gentleman who 
within a week has said to a contemporary in the same city: 
“Go to, Mr. Greeley Whipper in! You are a political 
hypocrite and a fraud ; in argument, an inconsequent ass; in 
consistency, a charlatan and a humbug. Go to! The world 
will get along without you.” 

This is to the point and plain, though the “ Go to!” per- 
haps, might bear an explanation. We know that old Eng- 
lish phrases and words are sometimes found in common use 
in some rural districts in this country which are no longer 
used in Eagland. “Gotu!” may be found in Old English 

lays of the Elizabethan period. Is it stiil in colloquial use 
in the West? Or is it a western abbreviation, with a final 
noun left off? Here is a question in philology which this 
particular “ amenity” gives rise to, and is worth settling. Do 
they say simply, in Illinois, “ Go to!” or * Go to ——"? 








CHARLOTTE OF MEXICO, 
From the World. 


A brief telegram from London this morning announces the 
closing scene of the most pathetic political tragedy of our 
times. The widow of Maximilian of Mexico, who has ex- 
piated three short and troublous years of an imperial state, 
which was, in truth, but an imperial exile by five long and 
weary years of always hopeless lunacy, and of almost incess- 
ant physical suffering, is announced to be dying. The last 
sacraments of the Church to which she was so passionately 
devoted that she risked, and led her husband to risk for its 
sake the success of their wild imperial venture, have been ad- 
ministered to her; and, doubtless, ere these words can be 
printed in the New World, which was the theatre of the enter- 
prise and of the catastrophe which have made her name a 
part of modern history, the fitful fever of her hapless life will 
have found the only healiug which was possible to it, at the 
hands of the angel of death. 

Charlotte of Mexico belongs to that army of historical 
martyrs for enrolment in which it is enough to have Leen a 
woman and unhappy, beautiful, young, haughty, impassioned 
and miserable. Were she but a simple lady and not princess, 
her story, indeed, has been touching enough to move all 
hearts. Her father was the most fortunate prince of the age. 
All that was to be denied by destiny to his daughter was 
lavished upon him. Her mother, a princess of the House of 
Orleans, never found in her father’s heart the place which had 
been filled there by his first wife, the long-lamented Charlotte 
of England. The imperious will of Leopold, indeed, exacted 
of her what must have been the disagreeable concession of 
bestowing upon .her eldest daughter the name of her prede- 
cessor. The childhood of the young prineess was passed in 
an atmosphere of coldness and restraint. Her marriage with 
the Archduke Maximilian introduced her into a new circle 
of family jealousies and dislikes. She found her husband, 
whom she passionately loved, distrusted by his brother, the 
Emperor of Austria, and detested by his mother, the Arch- 
duchess Sophia. The project of empire in Mexico came to 
her unquestionably a8 a welcome emancipation from the 
vexations and annoyances of her position jin Austria, and 
there can be little doubt that she had a great part in deter- 
mining her husband to undertake it. The consciousness of this 
must have bitterly wrought with herin the dark days when 
the splendid dream began to disappear and the hard reality 
of disaster to make itself felt. She was a young woman of 
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j leaping on the edge of the roof, shoving his papers ata 
| painter, whom he had treed on aswinging platform beneath. 
| To those who have fallen into the meshes of the insurance 
agent, the story will be entirely comprehensive. Nomadic 
in his mc vements, the insurance agent is still tenacious in 
purpose ; and though perhaps be may be a blessing in dis- 
guise, he still is a blessing that could well be dispensed with 
in business offices during business hours. The pertinacity 
with which he infests the marts of trade is something re- 
markable, and the buflets he endures hardly to be under- 
stood ; yet endure them he does, and bears them bravely, 
putting up with present indignity for the sake of future gain. 
The ever-constant vision of his dream is a commission, and to 
obtain this he would sacrifice much. After all, though, with 
all his borishness, he does a certain amount of good in his 
way, by constantly keeping before the eyes of his victims the 
beauties and the necessities of life insurance. He has been 
thus the cause of rendering happy many a home that might 
otherwise have been desolate, had it not been for the wise 
precaution of the insurance policy ; and, despite his impu- 
dence, his brow-beating, and his irksome pertinacity, he is to 
be thanked for this, at least. There are few human beings 
who have not some good in them, and who have not done 
something for the betterment of their fellow-men; so that a 
kind thought may be given even to this much-abused, berated, 
and dreaded portion of humanity. 
DIGNITIES AND INDIGNITIES. 
From the Evening Post. 

Thackeray relates the quarrels for precedence which 
occurred something more than a hundred years ago between 
the aristocratic Madame Esmond- Warrington and the colonial 
magnates of Virginia. It was only afew months ago that 
the court of Japan was distracted with queStions of etiquette, 
the abject posture in which the natives of that country con- 
descend to appear before the Mikado being objected to, to 
the point of protest, by certain foreigners wio were about to 
visit that potentate. And now a polite Frenchman has had 
his honor wounded by the barbaric customs and invidious 
distinctions which prevail in Turkey. 
M. de Vogue is the French minister to the Sultan. It 
appears that at the Turkish court it is not customary for an 
ambassador to sit down in the presence of the sovereign 
unless asked to do so. So long as no one was asked to sit 
the social horizon was serene ; but, unfortunately, just before 
an official visit of the Frenchman, it became known that the 
Sultan had requested the representatives of certain other 
countries to assume the position of equality and of comfort 
in his presence. Accordingly M. de Vogue visited the court 
with a confident spirit. He knew that France was the first 
nation in the world, and it therefore followed, as a matter of 
course, that he was to sit during the interview. 

The Sultan, however, thought difterently. The Frenchman 
was not interrupted in his business communications by an 
invitation to take achair. But the Parisian was anxious to 
be interrupted. The lack of interruption was to his soul like 
the vinegar with which Hannibal anointed the rocks. In 
short, he would sit or he would know the reason why. He 
accordingly mentioned that he was carrying the dignity of 
France on his shoulders, and that he was tired. After some 
conversation the Sultan consented to his demand, and M. de 
Vogue carried on the remainder of his official business from 
the honorable level of a chair. 
After his departure, however, the Sultan lost his temper. 
His sov.reign will had bent before the protests of a mere 
minister. His prerogative had been successfully assailed by 
a foreigner. He resolved to rid himself of the obnoxious 
person. A telegram was therefore at once sent to the French 
government, requesting the recall of M. de Vogue. There 
the matter stands at present. In what way it will end we 
cannot tell; but thus far it may fairly be said to be eminently 
satisfactory to both sides. The minister sat during his inter- 
view, and the Sultan has signified his displeasure at his own 
temporary weakness. 

It is difficult to suggest a remedy for such diplomatic 
troubles. Perhaps if M Thiers would select a man with 
stout legs to be the successor of M. de Vogue a similar 
quarrel would not occur again. But in that case some other 
difference would probably arise. At any rate it is not at all 
likely that M. Thiers is in the least grateful to M. de Vogue 
for starting a quarrel, however ak at this moment. 


YEARS AGO, 


We have to compliment our contemporary, the New York 
Express, on the handsome appearance it presents in its new 
dress and enlarged form, on the occasion of its thirty-sixth 
anniversary. In commenting on the many changes that 
have taken place, it remarks :—No one not conversant with 
the facts can realize either the prosperity or vicissitudes of 
journalism during the past thirty-six years. The prosperity 
is proved in the great wealth and enterprise of many of our 
established city journals, one of them valued at millions, and 
others, with their real estate, at over a million each. The 
hard work and capital, however, which have produced this 





but twenty-seven years when she set sail from Vera Cruz in 

1867, upon that desperate voyage to Paris and Rome, which 

was to end in madness. When she landed at Brest, to find 

there not so much as an officer of her brother's court sent 

from Brussels to receive her, anxiety and anguish had already 

added half a score of years to her apparent age. Her despe- 

rate interview with Napoleon at the Tuileries, her interview, 
more desperate still, with the Pope at the Vatican, completed 
the work. She reached the lovely home by the Adriatic 
from which she had set out, four years before, brilliant, 
aspiring, rejoicing in her beauty, her youth, her husband, and 
her imperial hopes, a wreck in body, in heart, and in mind. 
From that day to this the pity of the civilized world alone 
has kept alive any thought of her beyond the narrow limits 
of her palace-hospital at Lacken. And to-day it will dismiss 
her to the tender care of romance and poetry, in days that are 
to come, with the benison of Kent upon King Lear : 


Vex not her ghost. O,let her pass! He hates her 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch her out longer. 


AGENTS. 
From the N. Y. Express. 
The voice of the insurance agent is one of the most largely- 


wealth, would probably have been more if invested in almost 
any other enterprise, for in this time the Stewarts, the Van- 
derbilts, the present Astors, and others have made their mil- 
lions. Indeed, the one hundred thousand dollars of income 
in 1836 was equal to nearly the half million of income of 
1872. Even gold and silver have greatly changed their 
values in this time. There were then no land telegraphs, no 
ocean cables, no post horses for the early dispatch of news, 
no relays of reporters, no travelling from Dan to Beersheba 
in pursuit of news, no stock boards from 10 to 4 in the day, 
no double exchanges, no gold rooms, no curbstene brokers, 
no street railroads, no clipper ships, no fleet of little boats or 
steamers to get the first news by sea. Vanderbilt, not very 
very many years before, came to the city in his periauger, 
and special messengers on horseback performed about all 
the quick work in the transmission of important intelligence 
from the great cities. The railroad s\stem commenced in 
the Quincy (Mass.) Railway, for carrying granite to the sea- 
board, ten years before, and the steamboat of Robert Fulton, 
25 hours to Albany and 24 on the return trip, ten years before 
this; but since 1836, how changed have been all our ways, 
and in nothing has the change been more marked than in the 
journalism of the country. Besides of the journals of forty 
years gone hy, over 50 daily and 200 weekly papers started 
in this city have died, after sinking at least $30,000,000 of 





heard in the land; and, indeed, is heard so loudly and so 
often that its melody becomes somewhat monotonous. This, 
and the heat, can alone account for the story that a man in 
Cincinnati fell from the top of a four-story building without 
being injured in the least, simply because he was an insurance 
agent and fell on his cheek. At the time of his fall he was 





money, and leaving heavy debts behind them. Few enter- 
prises, indeed, now need more nursing, more care, and, lat- 
| terly, more capital, than a prosperous New York daily jour- 
nal; and, after a long experience, we would advise only 
those to try the experiment who can add to patience virtue, 
to virtue knowledge, to knowledge industry and thrift, jand 
to all these that acquaintance with mankind and the world 
\ 
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which is equal to grappling with and overcoming all the The passion for discoveries daily roused tip many able) country, and turned their attention to natural science, were 
thinkers, and an effort was made to bring into closer commu- | Leeuwenhoek, Ruysch, and Swammerdam ; the first has been 


ordinary adversities of the day. 


POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 
From the World. 


exploring expeditions now seeking the north pole will ever | 
succeed in getting beyond the hither shore of that open polar | 
sea whereof all navigators dream, we should feel disposed to 


implore the gods in mercy to impede their hyperborean 
progress. f ‘ 1 
neighbors concerning the precise nature of the axis whereon 
our earth rotates, but because all the lessons of our school- 
days assure us that there must be some circle of arctic latitude 
from which, once passed, to return is physically impossible. 
Every boy, when first told how rapidly the world spins round, 
has probably asked what keeps the inhabitants from flying off 
at a tangent, and has been informed in reply that the attraction 
of gravitation (which he, of course, recollects was suggested to 
Sir Isaac Newton by the fall of an apple) suffices to more than 
counterbalance the centrifagal force occasioned by the rotatory 
motion of our planet. But obviously this centrifugal impetus 
diminishes as we approach the centre of rotation, and the 
gravity which gives a man firm foothold at the equator, where 
he is whirled round at the end of a radius 4,000 miles long, 
would at the quiescent pole make him so heavy that no effort 
of human muscle could raise his heel from the ground ; for be 
it remembered that if he stood erect upon earth’s summit the 
only motion impressed upon him would be that of turning 
slowly round once in twenty-four hours. It may, perhaps, be 
possible to explain away the difficulty which we have sug- 
gested, just as it ought to be possible to account for the day 
lost in cireumnavigating the globe ; but until our scientists 
shall afford an explanation consonant with their own former 
teachings, it is our solemn duty to warn all heedless, polar 
explorators of the dire risk they run. 
——$_< 


EARLY MICROSCOPES. 


It was during the seventeenth century that naturalists 
found themselves in possession of u marvellous instrument, 
the microscope. Thanks to it,a number of the most aston- 
ishing as well as unexpected discoveries succeeded each other, 
anc revealed phenomena which had hitherto been considered 
impenetrable. This period, so famous in the history of the 
human mind, it is scarcely necessary to say, had been pre- 
pared by the studies of learned men; with their own unas- 
sisted sight, observers had already made great advances ; and, 
in truth, the use of magunifying-glasses would not have been 
felt unless much knowledge had already been acquired. 

In the course of the sixteenth century, ardent investigators 
resolved no longer to draw their instruction from the writings 
of the ancients, but from nature herself. To know exactly 
the organization of man, became their ruling passion; the 
desire took its rise in Itely, but it was not long before it pro- 
duced results that drew the attention of civilised Europe. 
Young surgeons did not consider their education complete 
without a visit to the Italian schools, and among these was 
one who acquired a special reputation, and remained in his 
adopted country. This was Andre Vesale, who was born in 
Brussels in the year 1514, and was nominated a professor at 
Padua in 1540. When the faith in Greek anatomists was so 
firmly fixed, it required some moral courage on the part of 
the young surgeon to declare that Galen’s descriptions did not 
apply to man, but to animals. At the age of twenty-eight, 
Vesale had finished his great work on the subject, which pro- 
moted him to the first rank among the founders of anatomy ; 
the engravings illustrative of this work were so beautifull 
executed, that they have been attributed to Titian’s hand. 
The celebrated university of Padua, wisely protected by the 
Venetian government, thus became a focus of talent. To 
Vesale, who was appointed surgeon-in-chief to the king of 
Spain, succeeded Colombo, Fabrizio, and Casserio. The first 
of these is celebrated for his researches on respiration and 
pulmonary circulation. He describes the latter in a single 

age of a very small volume, with so perfect a precision, that, 
after having read it, it seems astonishing that the general 
system of the circulation of the blood was not discovered. 

With the opening of the seventeenth century, the study of 
the phenomena of life was pursued with fresh energy. Ob- 
servation and experience were proclaimed the cnly instru- 
ments of progress, and wonderful results shed an unusual 
clearness upon a variety of doubtful questions. The school 
of Padua had fallen into decay ; Venice, occupied with her 
war against the Turks, had ceased to encourage science ; but 
happily there were now many learned men spread over Europe. 
An English surgeon was to give proof of the most admirable 
penetration and solid judgment. William Harvey, who was 
born in 1578, determined to visit the schools of nce and 
Germany, and above all to spend some time in Italy. For 
five years he attended the lectures at the university of Padua 
as a pupil of Fabrizio, and it may easily be believed that such 
a master would exercise a powerful influence over the far- 
seeing spirit of his disciple. Struck with the observations 
made as to the valvules and pulmonary circulation, Harvey 
conceived the idea of the circulation of the blood. All was 
prepared for the discovery, but if the man of genius had not 
appeared, it might have been long dclayed. He examined 
the heart, showed how the blood penetrates it, and is then 
forced into the arteries to flow over the whole body. One 
point only was wanting for the entire demonstration—and 
that was, how the blood passed into the arteries; this tri- 
umph was reserved for the first discoverers of the micro- 


scope. : 

For three years Harvey had publicly lectured on the circu- 
lation, and it was now believed that the whole organism of 
man and the higher animals was known. There was a gene- 
ral persuasion that there were only two kinds of vessels, 
veins and arteries, to the exclusion of nerves, which the an- 
cients regarded as vessels. Suddenly, in 1622, a third kind 
of vessel was announced. The sensation was great. In the 
present day, the finest discoveries are received with much in- 
difference, unless they lead to some great industrial issue ; 
but in the seventeenth century, every time that the mind 
seemed to advance, it was made a subject for enthusiasm or 
vehement contradiction. Aselli, a professor at Pavia, having 
called some friends together, who wished to examine certain 
nerves in a dog, was astonished to find numerous white ves- 
sels covering the mesentery. Curiously enough, no person 
had previously observed them, from the fact that they are 
only to be seen after a full meal. They were the lacteal ves- 
sels, and the part they play in the body has always been as- 
cribed to the veins. e, however, did not discover the whole 
truth ; it was reserved for a Danish anatomist, who studied 
the lymphatic vessels with unheard-of perseverence, to find 
them in all parts of the body, and thus complete the know- 
jedge of the vascular system in its perfection, 


And this not because we are less curious than our | 
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| nication the scientific world. Thus arose societies and acade- | named the father of microscopic research. Those who have 
; mies, which, in the seventeenth century, opened one of the | been spoken of before were true savants, men of great learn- 


most brilliant eras, and gave a prodigious impulse to re-|ing; Leeuwenhoek did not even know Latin, the language in 
search, They endeavored to create facilities for investiga- | Common use among authors, yet he set himself to make the 
If we bad not the consoling conviction that none of the four | tion, to establish correspondence with isolated savants, and | best microscopes, and then to use them as the most skilful of 


to publish or spread their works. It was in the middle of 
this century that the Royal Society was formed in London, 
which soon made itself a name in modern civilisation. The sci- 
ences and the fine arts generallyseek the support of nations who 
are in a position of peace and well-doing ; yet there are 
sometimes epochs of great agitation, when the noblest minds 


greatness which makes them forget the ills with which they 
are surrounded. Such was the case with this society; for it 
was founded in 1645, the very year of the battle of Naseby, 
which completed the ruin of Charles I. According to the 
words of their historian, some men of learning, curious about 
the things of nature, and of the new experimental philosophy, 
agreed to meet once a week to discuss such subjects. Popu- 
lar troubles jforced them to leave London and :eek an asy- 
lum in Oxford ; the Protectorate of Cromwell dispersed them, 
but when Charles II. returned to the throne, they renewed 
their meetings. The memoirs, which owed their first success 
to the zeal of the secretary, Henry Oldenburg, have appeared 
regularly ever since, and form an immense and precious 
collection, which will continue as long as science is cultivated 
in Europe. Its influence has been most extensive in carry- 
ing on active correspondence, purchasing the works of for- 
eign writers, and giving a publicity to them which otherwise 
they would never have received. 

Such a slight sketch of what had already been done in 
natural science was necessary before entering on the subject 
of the microscope. Its orivin is ys humble as it is possible 
to imagine. A globe of glass tilled with water was the first 
to be used in early days; afterwards, the enlarging powers 
of transparent spheres and biconvex lenses as spectacles were 
discovered. The first idea of putting together more lenses 
than one is attributed to Roger Bacon, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, but there is no great certainty on this 
subject. We must look to the seventeenth century for ex- 
act information on the subject of microscopes. The earliest 
consisted of a little biconvex lens, framed in metal or wood, 
fixed on a stand; which was gradually improved by the ad- 
dition of a “" magnifying-glass, to concentrate the lumi- 
nous rays on the subject to be examined, and a concave 
mirror, which threw it into a field of light. Afterwards, 
many lenses were arranged at the extremities of a tube, 
which, by the aid of a slight mechanism, can be raised or 
lowered towards the object, so as to gain the exact focus for 
distinct vision. 

It would be assuming too much to say who should claim 
the merit of the invention of this instrument. Some think 
that an optician of the town of Middelburg, Zacharias Jans, 
constructed the first in 1590, but that the idea was suggested 
by a simple workman, John Lapprey. Others attribute it to 
Galileo; but that clever man, who made the telescope, only 
added,some improvements to the microscope. Drebbel, a 
Dutch physician, has been named; but he only bought one, 
and bringing it to England, showed it under the assumption 
that he was the inventor; it served as a model, however, 
from which to construct others. No sooner was it known 
and appreciated, than opticians and naturalists tried to bring 
it to perfection. Eustachio Divini, of Rome, enjoyed a great 
reputation for his skill in working the glasses; but, from 
their dimensions, they could never be conveniently used, 
since they resembled small pieces of cannon. The single 
lens was much preferred by the greatest discoverers, as the 
number of lenses distorted the object. The imperfection of 
the lenses prevented the light penetrating into the instrument, 
and the objects seemed to be plunged in obscurity. There 
was, therefore, great scope for improvement, which has, in- 
deed, been carried on up to our own day. 

A professor of Bologna, Malpighi, contributed greatly to 
the scientific movement of this century, and his publications 
belong more to England than to Italy, as the Royal Society, 
with its accustomed liberality, printed them. Being a skilful 
anatomist, he examined the organs of the human frame. To 
other eyes, the lungs seemed formed of a spongy tissue, but 
he perceived that they were composed of a number of cells 
in continuation of the bronchial tubes ; he saw that the blood 
sent out by the action of the heart circulated through the 
vessels of the respiratory organs, and passed from the arteries 
to the veins through a multitude of small canals, which are 
called capillary tubes. Hitherto, it was always supposed that 
the negro’s skin was black; with the help of his wonderful 
instrument, he showed this to be an error; their epidermis is 
as white as that of a European, the color being due to the 
presence of a black pigment or tissue lying between the skin 
and the epidermis. urning his attention to the insect 
world, he took in hand the silkworm in its larva state, and 
discovered the whole system of its respiratory organs. On 
the sides of the body, in this, as in every insect, there are 
small slits, surrounded by a border more or less thick and 
colored ; these orifices serve for the entrance of the air, and 
are now called stigmata. When this insect was examined 
under water, there was seen a system of marvellous aspect ; 
the tubes, filled with air, divided into innumerable branches, 
and passed through every part of the body, which shone like 
silvery branches of exquisite delicacy. In the sides of the 
larger branches appeared a thread, turned spirally, giving 
them a resistance capable of supporting a strong pressure of 
air. Malpighi speaks with admiring delight of the beauty of 
the structure and the nevelty of the observation. 

Another important point was the existence of a heart 
among insects. Those who rear silkworms are well aware of 
an alternating movement of contraction and dilatation in the 
back, which is perfectly visible through the skin. Malpighi 
recognised this as the heart, but of a tubulous form, so differ- 
ent from the conical, which is usual in vertebrate animals. 
But where did that wonderful production the silk find its 
origin? None had, so far, been able to ascertain. He 
marked the voluminous glands which form the precious 
material, and saw how the still semi-fluid substance reaches 
the small orifice, situated under the lower lip, from which it 
is drawn by the insect itself. A general notion of the 
organisation of the insect world was acquired by Malpighi’s 
varied works, an immense progress for the lovers of science. 
It was now possible to compare il with vertebrated animals; 
the first step in the way of research which was to lead to the 
knowledge of animated creation as a whole. 

Nor must Holland be forgotten in this work: small in ex- 
tent of territcry, as well as in the number of its inhabitants, 
it became renowned in this century by its struggles with the 
greatest powers of Europe, and its conquests in the East, as 
well as by the part it took in the scientific movements of the 
age, The investigators who contributed to the glory of their 





abandon themselves to high aspirations, and dream of a! 


observers. He was a native of Delft, born in 1623, of parents 
who were obscure, and almost poor. At the death of his 
father he was placed, at the age of sixteen, as bookkeeper 
with a linen-merchant; but this employment pleased him 
little; he was already a votary of nature, and some learned 
friends led him to the knowledge of the instrument he loved. 
After a few years, he received the place of keeper of the 
Sheriff's room, which he retained for thirty-nine years, his 
time being at his own disposal, which explains the activity he 
showed in his particular pursuit. 

He always constructed his own microscopes, and the con- 
stant desire of improving them made him in the end the 
possessor of some hundreds. He never sold any, but ocea- 
sionally gave one to a friend. His extreme care in the choice 
of glasses, and the remarkable perfection he attained in cut- 
ting and polishing them, produced the best resulis. These 
he reserved entirely for his own use, only displaying the in- 
ferior ones to his visitors; and when the Royal Society made 
a strong effort to learn the nature: of his instruments, he 
either replied evasively or not at all; and nothing was dis- 
covered after his death to explain how he ground his lenses 
or chose his material. He was forty years old before his 
name had been mentioned out of his own circle of friends. 
A celebrated anatomist, De Graaf, brought a notice of him 
before the Royal Society ; his observations were received by 
the members with the liveliest interest, and the isolated man, 
Whose researches had hitherto been unappreciated, found 
himself encouraged to such a degree, that he pursued his 
work with unparalleled ardor. Examining everything that 
came under his hand, he transmitted, at short intervals, the 
result of his studies to London. His first communication 
was made in 1673; his last letter to the Society bears the 
date of 1717, He was then eighty-five years of age. At 
first, he had his letters translated into “Latin; but. after- 
wards he wrote in Dutch, and a translator was found in 
London. Having expressed a wish to be elected a member 
of the Royal Society, he was enthusiastically accepted ; 
and to mark their sense of the honor they felt in enroll- 
ing his name, the members sent his diploma in a silver 
box, on which the arms of the Society were engraved. 

Some of the discoveries he made, as they are told by the 
French naturalist, M. Blanchard, may be glanced at; “they 
were so numerous, that it would be impossible to classify 
them all. Up to this time, it was believed that the blood 
was a red liquid; in reality, it is a nearly colorless fluid, 
holding in suspension corpuscles which are red. It is not 
uncommon now, when a number of young people are 
gathered round a microscope in some drawing-room, to call 
forth exclamations of delight and surprise when the finger of 
some one is pricked, and the drop laid on the glass and thus 
magnified. There are the innumerable globules, each twenty- 
eight thousand times smaller than a grain of sand. Leeuwen- 
hoek examined the transparent ears of the live rabbit, where 
he distinguished very clearly the passage of the blood from 
the arteries to the veins. In the membrane which unites the 
feet of the frog, the effect is very remarkable when seen 
under the microscope. The sanguine corpuscles having a 
much more considerable size than those of the mammifers, 
they may be seen as if dragged along by a rapid torrent, 
The fins of fish, and especially of the eel, presents the same 
appearance, 

very one knows, in the present day, that myriads of 
animalcula abound in a drop of water. ‘The announcement 
of this fact took the whole world by surprise; animated 
nature extended over limits infinitely more vast than had 
ever been supposed ; life was found everywhere, and in the 
greatest profusion. Leeuwenhoek thus describes his dis- 
covery in the year 1675: “I perceived living creatures in 
some rain-water which had been kept for some days; they 
seemed to me ten thousand times smaller than the aquatic 
insects which M. Swammerdam speaks of, and which can be 
seen with the naked eye.” He distinguished feet of incredi- 
ble slenderness, moving with extraordinary rapidity, and in 
the interior of the body were eight or ten transparent 
globules. River-water, sea-water, and melted snow, were 
successively examined with the same results; and when he 
put pepper into pure water, the animalcula appeared in such 
numbers, that he estimated them at from six to eight thousand 
in a drop. It is interesting in the present day, when the 
subject of spontaneous generation has again been revived, to 
se how this great observer repulsed the idea. He remarks, 
that freshly fallen rain-water sometimes contained a few 
animalcula, which had been taken up from the dust which 
circulated in the atmosphere ; but if that which contained no 
living organism were exposed to the air for two days, they 
showed themselves in the greatest abundance. Melted snow 
was also free at first, but after a few days they also appeared 
in numbers. He it was who first observed the little creatures 
in vinegar, and the vibrions which are found in the tartar on 
teeth. At the request of the Royal Society, he examined the 
muscles, hair, teeth, and nails of the human being, and 
especially the optic nerve, which the ancients supposed to be 
hollow, so as to bring the objects formed on the retina to the 
brain, and which he proved to be a mistake. 

After a calm life of study, Leeuwenhoek died at the age of 
nearly ninety. He had received visits from Charles IL, 
Queen Anne, and George I., who were pleased to look through 
his instruments at various curious objects. The Czar Peter 
the Great also spent two hours with him, and other crowned 
heads did him the same honor. Naturalists began to think, 
after his death, that there was little more to be done, and 
that all had been discovered. Observers were rare, William 
Hewson, the surgeon in London, being almost the sole excep- 
tion, and for a century the decadence of the science was 
much to be deplored. At the beginning of this century, 
however, the progress of optical knowledge allowed of 
powerful microscopes being constructed with qualities before 
unknown, and their success has brought about new revela- 
tions.— 0 hambers’s Journal. 

—s>——_ 


GENTEEL MISERABLES. 


Probably, all things considered, most men and women get 
the same amount of pleasure and misery out of their lives, 
But, for all that, there are few who do not, at times, heartily 
compassionate their neighbors. People are apt to imagine 
that they could never put up with the kind of life led by 
many other persons. They are mistaken, of course, for hu- 


man nature can endure almost anything but an entire stop- 
page of food supplies. But, though this is the case, there are 





some existences which seem washed-out and colorless,and one 
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certain section of the middle class, at least they would be | happens. 

placed among the middle class by cursory observers. But in | for murder and acquitted. In some cases no doubt the ac- 
reality, they form a class of themselves, and keep very much | quittal is for want of evidence, but in many instances the 
to themselves. As a rule their incomes are not large; on the | accused person is really innocent. In such casesas these the 
contrary, they are frequently very limited. Nor can these | real murderer is nearly sure to escape, as nothing is so rare 
people be classed as bona fide ladies and gentlemen, but they | as the conviction of one man for a crime for which another 
cannot be placed upon a level with the common folk. They | has stood his trial and has been acquitted. 
are generally neatly and primly dressed, and their demeanor 

is extremely polite, though they are often shy and nervous. 
They are, apparently, well-educated, though by no means 
geniuses. They live in small houses, but quiet respectable 
neighborhoods—these respectable neighborhoods, by the 
way, have —— a dreary and depressing air about them. | 
Their domains are kept scrupulously cleai, and in apple-pie 


sense immoral, and no doubt it would be generally conve- 
nient if they were untrue, but the world is quite old enough 
to know the real truth upon matters like these. When all is 
said and done, crime in general, and murder in particular, 
neither does nor ought to fill any very large space in modern 


at once, the chance that it never will be discovered is great 
and increases rapidly in a geometrical ratio. In all cases of 
inquiry into past transactions, the nature or existence of 
which is disputed, we have to argue either from causes to ef- 
fects, or, more frequently backwards, from effects to causes. 


are more docile and wiser than the children of either the up- 
per, middle, or lower section of the community. They are 
regular attendants at church and chapel, but scarcely go any- 
where else. The theatre does not see them pass its portals 
very often, and the opera house still less frequently. You 


for a moment, butis soon lost. It is seldom indeed that the 
traces left behind by any event whetever are long distin- 
guishable, especially if the event is isolated, and, like a crime, 
studiously concealed. However loud the splash may be at 
the moment when the stone falls iuto the water, all traces of 
any, for the voice of festivity is rarely, if ever, heard in their | disturbance are soon lost, and there is nothing to show where 
houses, and they seldom pay visits to other people’s. In| the stone has sunk. The truth about crimes is that it is sur- 
fact they are almost without friends. prising rather that so many should be discovered than that 
The question arises, is poverty the cause of the eccentric|so many should evade discovery. If all that a murderer 
behavior of these individuals? It is hard to suppose that | wanted was to kill somebo?y without being discovered, noth- 
people would designedly deny themselves what to the vast |ing would be easier. The reason of the detection of nine- 
majority constitute the delights of life. We do not find that| tenths of the murders which are detected is that the mur- 
-the other sections of the community do so. The aristocrats, | derer has to make the most of rare opportunities, and that 
when they are not being stared at in open-mouthed wonder, | he has objects to gain by the crime, the attainment of which 
enjoy themselves in a thorough-going manner. They shoot, | is usually more or less suspicious, Nothing is so difficult as 
hunt, dance, and play croquet and cricket. The middle | to discover a murder where the murderer has no personal in- 
class, though they, to a large extent, prostrate themselves be- | terest in the matter, and is merely the agent of a secret soci- 
fore the god of fashion and etiquette, follow suit, and the} ety. This was one of the great difficulties in dealing with 
amount of money they spend shows how eagerly they seek | the Irish agrarian murders. 

amusement. The wo:king class, it is very well known, reck- There are some rather consolatory inferences to be drawn 
lessly drain the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and expend all} from the difficulty of discovering crimes under particular 
their energies in doing so. In short, every class, but this} conditions. The most Important of them is that the facts be- 
genteel class, acts upon the principle that all work and no| fore us appear to justify that curious national apathy to mat- 
play makes Jack a dull boy—though whether the members 

of it do more than other people is a question open to consi- 
derable doubt. Though these genteel people are compara- 


In short, they will scarcely be seen anywhere where expense 
is involved. They may, perhaps, now and then take a sedate 
little walk, but they will not do this when it is a wet day. 
They appear to be on terms of social intimacy with few, if 


ner in our system of criminal procedure. We have no special 
machinery for discovering crimes; we have no public prose- 
tively friendless—friendship could not exist in the chilling | cutor whose duty it is to do what he can to detect them ; 
atmosphere in which they live—none are so frightened of | when a man is on his trial we seem to find a sort of cynical 
what the world will say of them. They would not be guilty | satisfaction in trying by every possible means to trip up those 
of impropriety for fear they should be found out. They look | whose duty it is to bring him to justice, and yet with all this 
on horrified when other and more daring souls act in a man-| we bag a very fair proportion of our birds, and are not much 
ner which, all things considered, judged from the standpoint | less secure in the enjoyment of our lives and goods than if we 
of the genteel, is a shade on the wrong side. These genteel| took more care of ourselves. One of the reasons of this is 
beings are never entrapped int» anything that they ought to|that increased violence would go but a very little way in 
keep out of, but for all that they are not appreciated, and | the detection or suppression of crime. Suppose that all the 
their many virtues receive but small acknowledgment. No- | resources of the Spanish Inquisition were devoted to search- 
body pretends to entertain any very great love for them. | ing out the man who has committed the murder at Hoxton, 
Most people are afraid to enter their domiciles. Their neat,| what more could be done than has been done? We do not 
prim rooms, lacking conspicuously that cosy look which | mean to dispute the advantages of torture when you have 
most rooms in small houses possess, at once cast a gloom | once got hold%of a person who is reasonably suspected. Itis 
over unlucky visitors. Everything has that stift, starched 











ters of this sort which displays itself in such a marked man- | P 














open to one great objection—it tends to make, the police re- 
look so antagonistic to real comfort. There is a subdued,|lax their vigilance and confide perhaps too exclusively in 
cold atmosphere, which at once knocks the spirits out of the | confessions, which, after all, are not always entirely trust- 
most exuberant. The conversation of the genteel people is| worthy ; and it is liable to other abuses which have discred- 
on a par with their surroundings. It is very proper, but | jted it in most parts of Europe, perhaps unduly, but in a case 
dreadfully commonplace. Neither is it well sustained, but | of real obscurity and difficulty it can do next to nothing. If 
consists of a series of spasmodic jerks. It is of that type|thumbscrews were to be put upon the first person whom a 
which does not enlighten you in the slightest as to the real | policeman thought likely to know about the Hoxton murder 
character of the speaker. You know as much about such | no solid advantage would be got out of it beyond the satis- 
persons before you begin to talk to them as you do fafter you | faction of hearing him how] ; and what is true of torture in 
have finished. This, at the best, is an unsatisfactory state of |jts more distinct and logical forms is equally true of the 
things, and it is by no means surprising that the acquaintance | minor and more recent developments of the art which have 
of such people is not cultivated. If you dine or take tea with | lately been practised in France. If a number of people were 
them, the viands appear to partake of the same character. | to be arrested, kept in solitary confinement, questioned, wor- 
They seem to be all right, but yet you cannot enjoy them. | ried, and generally made miserable for a length of time over 
Your hosts appear to be doing the best they can, but they | such a business as the one in question, nothing would come 
lack heartiness, aud the consequence is that you are devoutly | of it. There are mysteries in life as well as in religion, and 
thankful when such meals are breught to a conclusion. You | when you get hold of a genuine one it is better to let it alone 
long for the time when you can with decency depart, for 


than to stir it up into an Athanasian Creed of contradiction. 
never have you felt more like a fish out of water, and no-|— Pall Mall Gazette.. 


where have your conversational powers failed you so utterly. 
When there are children in such houses they are to ve pitied. LEAVES FOR GARNISHING THE DESSERT. 
The poor little beings seem to have all the life and spirits 
knocked out of them. A rare old leaf is the ivy, green orjgolden, for garnishing 
We cannot help compassionating these genteel people. |frait. And yet its smell is anything but sweet, its taste is 
They may, perhaps, be as happy as other people, but the kind | rank and poisonous, and it leaves somewhat of both on the 
of life they lead is repugnant to men and women of ordinary | fruit it adorns. Therefore, beautiful as the ivy is, it ought 
susceptibilities. Probably, in the majority of instances, they | not to be brought into contact with fruit. The Portugal or 
are people of straitened means who have a hard task to keep | common laurels are much better. Unless bruised, they give 
up appearances. All we can say is, that they make a mig-| out little odor and no taste, Their size is suitable and their 
take, and throw away the substance in pursuing the shadow. | bright glossy surface cleanly. ‘The color, especially of the 
If they expended less in empty display and more in real | Portugal variety, is a rich dark green, and the forms of both 
comfort, they would be far happier, and would not frighten | are well adapted for iation with dished-up fruit. Hollies, 
so many of their friends away from them.— Liberal Review. | especially the plainer-leaved varieties, form beautiful garni- 
ture for desserts, and give out neither smell nor taste. Even 
. the pricklier varieties, both green and variegated, may be 
UNDISCOVERED CRIMES. turned to useful purpose by using terminal tufts instead of 
a . single leaves. These can be handled better, and the little 
The Hoxton murder, it would seem, is to add one more to rosettes, set off with prickles as defensive armor, guard the 
the long list of practical refutations of the good old proverb | fruit from danger, and force us to handle it with care. Aucuba 
which declares that murder will out. _Maorder on this occa-|jeaves are very handsome, but they smell rather strong, and 
sicn most decidedly will not out, and if, as appears probable, many of them are too large, even were we prepared to pluck 
the crime was committed by a single person, it would be idle | the leaves of the finer sorts. ‘The common n japonica is the 
to expect that any additional reward which can possibly be| pest for this p and, setting aside its smell, is very 
offered will discover the criminal. Many instances of the ter “ 
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cannot help imagining that the people who live them must | cited by some accident subsequent to the event. The proba- already so, and lay them aside in a temperature 10 deg. or 

be extremely eccentric folk. We allude more especially to a | bility is that many such deaths occur in which no accident | more above freezing, but not in sunshine ; they will then be 
| Add to these the cases in which people are tried in a proper state for using when wanted. 


Those who grow stove or greenhouse plants in quantity— 
and especially climbers—or force early fruit and flowers, will 
hardly ever be scarce of choice leaves for the garnishing of 
their desserts. And yet it is by no means every pretty or 
fine leaf that is suitable for this purpose. For instance, the 


| whole family of pelargoniums must be set aside, from their 
Reflections of this sort may be regarded as in a certain | excess of perfume. There are other beautiful leaves, again, 


that are too thin to go creditably through a dinner without 
shrivelling up into useless encumbrances of the dessert. Sach 


|1s to a great extent the case with Abutilons of all varieties— 


very fresh and beautiful, but fragile. The leaves of the varie- 
gated and the common form of Cobza scandens have the same 


life. If we look at the theory of the matter, it is obvious | failing. Again, there are some of the passion flowers that 
order. Their children forego romping, and, with the excep-| upon a very little reflection that, unless a crime is discovered | give out a disagreeable odor, and some of them, like P. quad- 
tion of a few black sheep, who are the terror of the district, 


rangularis, are too large; and kermesina, in a young state, is 
almost too tender. Still, this noble family is rich in leaves 


| for garnishing. P. alata, edulis, and racemosa being among 


the very best species, are also rich in beautiful leaves; but 
some are fragile, and those that are suitable have more or 


Each event, as it occurs, disturbs the general course of things | less scent. Camellia leaves are models of smooth, glossy 
would not catch them at race meetings or agricultural shows. 


beauty, but no one cares to gather them for fruit garnishing ; 
while those of oranges, lemons, etc., are too highly perfumed. 
Stephanotises are too leathery, were one inclined to pick them 
off. The early forcer of fruit and flowers can seldom, how- 
ever, be at a loss for choice foliage for garnishing desserts. 
Even common leaves out of season acquire an uncommon 
beauty. Of course, those who have vine leaves need no other ; 
nothing can supersede nor equal them. They are the best of 
all, from the time the tender picking will barely pass through 
the dinner, till the winter leaves of many colors crumple into 
a handful of dust in our fingers. Early fig-leaves are also ad- 
mirable. Later in the season they seem too rough and common 
for choice fruit; but the early leaves have a soft freshness 
that is most pleasing. Even early peach, plum, pear, apple, 
and cherry leaves are admirable; while the leaves of forced 
roses have a cleanly beauty that is seldom seen on those out 
of doors. The lily of the valley leaf, with a flower or two here 
and there, gives one of the choicest, sweetest finishes to a 
dessert, without flavoring the frnit. A fine Czar violet and 
leaves of the common primrose are by no means to be despised. 
That wost useful of all plants for cutting, the Astilbe japonica, 
yields a harvest of exquisite leaves for the adorning of the 
dessert. Again, forced lilacs, especially all the varieties of the 

ersian, are invaluable. Doubtless a considerable portion of 
the charm arises from tho fact of the leaves being out of sea- 
son; but they are likewise more beautiful, that is, more fresh 
and green, when produced under the shelter of glass. It is 
astonishing how much variety of garniture adds to the inte- 
rest and beauty of the dessert. And this reminds me of an- 
other set of leaves which I have not named that are amongst 
the most useful and beautiful of all—those of the strawberry. 
This fruit never looks so well as when nestling upon its own 
leaves ; and doubtless desserts generally would be far more 
interesting and beautiful than they are if, as far as practicable, 
early _ were adorned with leaves or branchlets of its kind. 
— Garden. 
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NEW COMEDY AND OLD. 


The visible enjoyment of the audience at the performance 
of pieces like the ‘‘Heir at Law,” or of Mr. Boucicault’s 
**London Assurance,” the heartiness of the laughter, the 
** gusto” and relish with which the humor of a situation is 
welcomed, contrast curiously with the forced titter that greets 
the thin verbal quips sprinkled over our modern pieces. This 
alone might warn our writers that they had not struck the 
wells of dramatic enjoyment. Two more opposite systems 
could not be well imagined than those upon which the pro- 
fessors of these schools have worked: ‘The best of the old 
comedies were constructed upon these principles: a bold 
broad plot was chosen, which required five acts for its devel- 
opment, an extent which had positive advantages, giving op- 
portunity for slow and essential development, and allowing the 
audience opportunity for a familiarity with the characters, 
which cannot be acquired within three acts. A number of 
characters were chosen from different stations in life, some 
humorous, many eccentric, and all exaggerated ; for consider- 
ing that the very act of appearance on the stage, in the glare 
of footlights, and in presence of a crowd, is in itself an exag- 
geration, the points of character must be magnified to be in 
keeping. The connection of these characters with the story 
is always intimate—the character itself and its workings pro- 
ducing the various changes in the action ; the same principle 
being carried out in the smaller points, ‘‘ good things,” etc., 
of the dialogue. In a modern comedy these are ‘‘ stuck over” 
the dialogue, as a bad milliner would sew on ‘‘ bows” and 
furbelows over a dress; they are neutral in color, and do not 
belong to one character more than another; whereas in the 
old comedy they arise out of the progressive situations of the 
dialogue, and are precisely what would have come from a per- 
son in such a situation. As an illustration of this connection 
between character and story, Poole’s humorous piece of 
‘*Paul Pry” suggests itself; which, though farcical and ex- 
travagant to a degree, owes its vitality to this genuine prin- 
ciple—the prying inquisitive character of the hero produces 
the incidents ; while they, in their turn, develop his character. 
In our modern comedies the ecceutric characters are all de- 
tached ; they walk in a parallel line to the story. These old 
characters too seem to have been drawn with overflowing 
spirits and exuberance, and with a never-flagging variety. 
They are also perfectly consistent with themselves; and we 
always ‘feel a secret conviction that, granting a certaln proba- 
bility to the original conception, all they say and do follows 
naturally. It would be curious to compare the character of a 





. 2 + Apis U pretty. The Berberis Aquifolium, and other species, afford 
same kind will readily present themselves to the recollection | the most useful of all leaves for garnishing the dessert. They 
of every one who has any special reason for taking notice of yield so many leaves of different sizes and colors as to fur- 
the administration of justice and the course of crime. Some | nish a rich variety ; they are also clean and scentless, and fit 
years ago a writer in the Suturday Review specified some | in well with most fruits. Rhododendron leaves are bright 
eight or ten murders which had taken place within the course and glossy, and look well either singly or in terminal branch- 
of two or three years in as many counties, for which no one| jets, Laurustinus is clear bright, shapely, and has a good 
had ever been brought to trial. Few people also can have effect. The Arbutus is also clean and pretty, in terminal 
paid much attention to trials for murder without seeing that | punches or single file; and Swett Bay leaves are light, glossy 
in a large number of cases the clue by which the murderer and sweet, without however flavoring the fruits that rest 
happened to be discovered was very faint, and might easily upon them. . ; 

have been lost. This suggests the probability that a large Notwithstanding all this matter of choice, many, however, 
number of murders are committed which pass unsuspected. elect to cushion their fruit on variegated or green kale. It is 
To take a single instance, the symptoms of poisoning by ar- pretty enough, but both the sight and the smell are sugges- 
senic resemble so closely those of very common diseases, that | tive (often highly so) of cabbage, which is a somewhat incon- 
unless circumstances create a suspicion of poisoning deaths gruous association with a luscious dessert. All leaves from 
by arsenic may often be referred to natural causes. Palmer | the outside should be washed and well dried before being 
is commonly reported to have poisoned a large number of | used. Frozen leaves will lower the quality of most fruits that 
ane before he was found out, ard cases in which people | touch them, and nothing can be more displeasing than the 
1ave been tried for poisoning, especially by arsenic, a con- adorning of choice fruits with imperfect or unclean leaves. 
siderable time after the death of their victims are by no} Therefore, gather the leaves for the garniture of your dessert 
means uncommon. In every such case suspicion has been ex-| early in the morning, sponge them perfectly clean, if not 








y y doctor, if given in a modern piece, with that of 
Ollapod represented by Mr. Clarke after a rather extravagant 
fashion. In the former, he would probably be one of a group 
of visitors at a country house; would take his share in the 
polite conversation, and introduce the eccentric peculiarity 
which distinguishes him, and which would probably be some 
medical recollection, which, repeated without variation, would 
constitute the ‘‘fun” of the part. For this is the chief shape 
of modern humor—a catchword or expression, always repeated, 
apropos or mal apropos. Now Dr. Ollapod has of course the 
well-known catchword, “I owe you one!” but this is merely 
a note of character. In other directions this odd nature breaks 
out with endless variety and luxuriance ; all his illustrations, 
stories, and behavior express the one idea—that of an apothe- 
cary “inoculated with military ardor.” And what shows true 
art, his humor is leavened with a certain meanness, which 

roves a true knowledge of human nature. When Frederick 
Bramble insults him to his face, a modern play-writer would 
certainly have seen an opening for producing a laugh by ex- 
hibiting him in a deprecating and humiliating attitude, mak- 























ing logies, etc. Colman makes him bluster and threaten, 
vaun his medical position and rights in an illogical fary 
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that is most natural and yet grotesque. The scene with Miss | escape is unknown; but such escapes make the fortune of | Campbell and Hecker, artists and photographers, Union 
McTab is excellent comedy; and above all, he takes an im-| charlatans, cunning men, and practisers of superstitions. |Square, have dissolved partnership, Mr. Campbell with - 
portant share in the story, which, in its turn, brings out his | Bitten persons, who have taken such and such drugs, or have | drawing. 
peculiarities. The whole play, in its legitimate five-act shape gone through such and such devotional forms, and remain | 
—not when compressed as it was lately to show off a particular unharmed, never fail, they and theirs, to attribute the result | was recently applied to to construct a dome fora building in 
actor—is full of spirit and vigor. Nearly every character is|to the means employed.” But it is a reassuring thought,|New York. The dome was to be larger than that of St. 
distinct and bold; and yet the whole has amore natural air likely to have a favorable influence, without hindering the | Peter's, and ‘St. Paul's big dome” (as poor ‘Thackeray called 
than the pieces of the ‘‘ tea-cup and saucer’’ school, which are |} employment of rational precautions, to know that, although | it) could be suspended in it. Mr. Shreve says that he can do 
supposed to reflect our daily life. —Belgravic. bitten, it is quite possible not to be touched by the poison. | it, and how we will soon learn, for he has a book on his Art 
————>—__—_. —s — is it to persuade the patient of this, than to | in the press of Van Nostrand. 

‘ - - ‘ i _ j hazard remedies which will make as many victims as there i 2ame know ; “ <i + mv. 

THOUGHTS ON OUR COLONIAL POLICY. |are persons foolish enough to try oo ema | the Year Round. A line of steamers, known as the ‘Atlas Steamship Co., 
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Mr. 8S. H. Shreve, a well-known civil engineer, of this city, 
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It has been urged by the advocates of the Goldwin Smith | 





owned by Leech Harrison and Forwood, of Liverpool and 


ae London, will be rnn between New York and J ici 

petieg., we — throw off our colonies, that England would | SUMMER WINDS Savanilla. The Governor of Jamaica has sheen the Fone 
have all the advantages of trade with the liberated settle- | Wii ah <r ie: mail contract. ‘The steamer St. Thomas will leave New York 
ments without any of the rcsponsibility of protecting them. BY 8. H. B. the a agent are 


This is false as it is selfish and cowardly. Statistics show 
how greatis the disproportion between the trade done by 
England with her colonies and with the Anglo-Saxon com- | 
munities politically separated from her. Ido not intend to 
quote statistics, but any one interested can at once, by con- 
sulting them, see how disastrous (taking the most selfish view 
of the question) would be this policy. True, the colonies 
have put on heavy duties for revenue on English manufac- 
tures, but what are these as compared with the relative pro- 
tective duties which would be levied upon separation from the 
British rule ; these would probably equal the almost pro- 
hibitive duties in the Unite. States, and the consequence 
would be a diminution in British exports to the colonies, quite 
equal to that which has taken place in the United States. 
Then, as to the responsibility of protection. Is it to be under- 
stood that in withdrawing her troops, England intimates her 
intention of allowing the colonies to defend themselves 
against outside attack ? If so, then it is the strongest incen- 
tive to the colonies to secede from the connection with the 
mother country, because England is much more likely to 
become engaged in war than any of the States which would 
be formed by seceding colonies, and during the continuance 
of the connection any colony is liable to be attacked by the 
foes of England; therefore her safety is endangered by her 
political connection with a country from which she receives 
neither the assistance of money, credit, nor armed protection; 
but let it be asked, has England become so selfish and fallen 
so low as to leave any of her colonies in the lurch, if unjustly 
attacked by a foreign power ? Because the troops are with- 
drawn from Canada, would the British nation sit still and see 
Canada overtun by marauding Fenians from the United 
States? Every one knows full well that the generous senti- 
ments of the people would be aroused, and that even in the 
event of an attack by the overwhelming forces of the United 
States Government, they would rise as one man and demand 
that the honor of England should be vindicated in defending 
the liberties of her American subjects ; thus, in withdrawing 
the troops from our colonies, we neither save money nor do 
we practically give up responsibility, unless we were to sink 
down to a meanness of which no one will venture to accuse 
us. But is it true that England is weary of her high mission, 
that of being the pioneer of ‘civilization all over the globe? 
Do the English people think that mission which, so nobly 
commenced by our forefathers, has been energetically carried 
forward to the present day is accompiished, and that really 
the time has come for them to “ Rest and be thankful?” No! 











edge of the power and wealth and loyalty of these distant 
possessions seek to draw them together into relations of closer 
unity.—S?. James's Magazine. 
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MAD DOGS. 


We cannot too often repeat that, whatever charlatans may 
say, there is no known remedy for canine madness. When 
bitten, the surest means to escape infection is the application 
of red-hot iron with a firm hand, and as soon as possible. A 
curtain-rod, a small poker, a bit of stout wire, a knife, any 
iron nearest to hand, heated to abright red, will suffice. 
With this the wound must be sounded and burnt. It is good 
to put the iron again into the fire and repeat the operation 
effectually. The pain is quite supportable. Monsieur 
Leblanc, senior, says that the cauterisation gives the person 
bitten, not exactly pleasure, but decided satisfaction, because 
the sense of preservation and safety completely overpowers 
the pain inflicted. In Haiti, where canine madness is common, 
they apply gunpowder to the wounded parts and then set 
fire to it. After this a blister, and mercurial treatment 
carried to salivation, complete the cure, or rather prevent the 
disease. Of course, after these necessary precautions, any 
known nostrum may be employed. Old women’s receipts 
and popular prescriptions can do no harm, and may do good 
by keeping up the patient's spirits, and inspiring him with 
hopes of a favorable result. 

Old fancies about hydrophobia are strange enough. Per- 
sons attacked never recovered, except when they were able 
to recognise themselves in a mirror, “ because that was a 
proof that the poison had not yet taken possession of the 
animal parts.” The hair of a mad dog, placed on the wound 
he has bitten, attracts the venom and cures the patient. 
Some people appear to think that one madness may homeo- 
pathically be driven out by another. A new prescription, 
from a missionary in Annam, and quite as strange as new, is, 
“Take three handfuls of thorn-apple leaves (Datura stramo- 
nium, a fearful poison); boil them in a quart of water until 
it is reduced to a pint. Let the patient drink this off at a 
draught. Violent madness will follow, but of short dura- 
tion; profuse perspiration will succeed. In twenty-four 
hours, the patient will be cured’—if not killed in twelve. 
It is considerately added that the remedy may be tried on 
animals oply. It reminds one of Jerome Paturot’s famous 
mode of preventing sheep from dying of the rot. “ Introduce 
into the cesophagus a certain quantity of prussic acid.” A 
similar plan has long been practised by shepherds, who send 
for the butcher, to save the lives of ailing lambs. 

It is a great consolation to know that a person may be 
bitten by a really mad dog without contracting the disease. 
A bite through clothing has rarely serious consequences ; the 
saliva—the only vehicle of infection—being thus wiped from 
the animal's teeth. Out of twenty individuals bitten, it is 
Uncertain how many will go mad; perhaps none. But it is 
quite certain that they will not all go mad. The cause of the 


Summer winds! come from the south and west, 
And over the meadows blow ; 
I love your whispers among the trees, 
Gentle, and tender, and low. 
The odors bring {rom the rain-filled rose, 
The slender-stemmed bluebells thrill ; 
Over the thyme-banks ramble and play, 
And ripple the brambled rill. 


Come from the south and the sunshine cool, 
And rustle the laurel leaves ! 

Welcome ye sound in the dewy morns, 
And the purple-tinted eves. 

Ye are songs, sweet songs, for opening flowers, 
On mountains, in fields, and dells ; 

Fill with your music the woods and groves, 
Blow by the lilies’ white bells! 


Swim over the fields of grass and corn, 
And rock the bird in its nest ; 

Then through the ripening orchards ride, 
When white clouds faint in the west. 

Wander to flower-filled valleys and sing, 
When the warbling lark springs up ; 

And dew-drops lie in the young wild rose, 
Like gems in a coral cup! 


We're waiting to hear ye once again, 
Now the days are warm and long ; 

To hear ye sing in the leaf-crowned trees, 
To the earth and flowers your song. 

Then come seft voices of summer, come, 
And linger in woods and lanes ; 

In the blushing morn, and when the eve 
In a golden slumber wanes! 

—Atheneum. 





> 
ABOUT AUGUST. 


To those who have only “ ears to hear,” how eloquent is 
the voice of nature in every phase, and at every epoch of the 
changing year! And that not only in the quiet country, 
where, be it as our habitual abode, or in some brief holiday 
season like the present—not only so do we 

Find tongnes in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ; 





agreed tu think as the Summer-land. Sermonizing apart, 
and reading only in the illuminated Bible of Nature, one 
needs scarcely to be told as a special revealment of the state 
which is to succeed the present, that “ there shall be no night 
there,” that “ the city hath no need of the sun.” We feel it. 
We know heaven will be summer, although we cannot, like 
some Orientals, convert the terms. Somebody says some- 
where : 
A Persian’s heaven’s easily made, 
*Tis but warm sun and lemonade. 

There is a beautiful hypothesis started in a book that is not 
nearly so well known as it ought to be—viz., Isaac Taylor's 
“ Physical Theory of Another Life.” Supplementing revela- 
tion with the collateral evidence of Nature, he surmises that 
as planetary life, with its alternations of day and nigit, acti- 
vity and repose, is necessary for the present imperfect cor- 
poreity, so, for the perfected spiritual organization, solar life, 
with its unending day, is best adapted ; and the sun of each 
system the first landing-place, as it were, reached by the im- 
prisoned spirit in its journey to that central sun of suns 
which is its final destination—teaven. True or false,it is a 
reverent conceit, worthy the scholarly mind from whence it 
emanated.—Colhurn’s Monthly Magazine. 


FACTS AND FANCIES' 


Mr. George Jones, principal owner of the N. Y. Times, ar- 
rived a few days ago in the Parthia. 

Where will they stop? A. T. Stewart and Co., not content 
with the largest wholesale and retail houses in the world, now 
open a jobbing department in the 10th street store, where 
dealers may find :oillinery goods, feathers, ribbons, and 
flowers in great variety; jet goods made after a newly dis- 
covered process, the goods not being fragile ; bonnets, new in 
shape, are here in great abundance and variety. The jobbing 
department is on the 4th floor of the store, and four elevators 
carry up the buyers. The opening day was on Thursday last, 
and buyers were on hand from the principal cities. We wish 
the firm continued success. 


Mr. J. GC. Johnson, of Oliver Ditson and Co., favored the 
Albion office with a call this week. 


‘“* What becomes of the pins?” And what becomes of the 
mowing and reaping machines? C. Aultman of Canton, Ohio, 
manufactured for the season just passed four thousand mowers 
and reapers, and eight hundred threshing machines, and were 
short in supply. This do they every year, and many other 
firms in the country do as much. What becomes of the ma- 
chines? The great growing West can answer. 

Mr. Charles Chamberlain, known as the author of fugi- 
tives in prose and verse, including songs and parodies there- 
on, is now connected with the staff of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, having for chief Mr. Augustus Maverick, who started life 





as a journalist on the Zies and with the Times. 


on her voyage Sept. 7. The line will be a geat convenicnes 
to the people of the Islands, and we wish every success to the 
venture. 

It i@said that the Hon. A. H. Green, the able comptroller of 
New York, has bad more to do with the Central Park than 
any other one person. He has not a horse to take him over 
the Park that will be an enduring monument to the skill of 
Mr. Green and others. The gentlemen who feel so much the 
benefit of Central Park put their heads and purses together to 
present Comptroller Green with horses and a carriage, but 
he in firm tones declined to accept them. 

The children’s summer vacation is coming to an end, and 
parents looking about for schools for their children will be 
interested in the advertisement of Miss Comstock in another 
column. The lady’s list of families to whom in her Circular she 
is permitted to refer is a guarantee that her ‘ distinctive cha 
racteristics’ are such as ought to command the attention of 
parents and guardians. Miss Comstock’s nawe is familiar to 
many of the old readers of the Albion, and we have pleasure 
in wishing and bespeaking for her a pleasant and profitable 
scholastic year. Parents desirivg country schools will be in- 
terested in the cards of Bishop Odenheimer, Rev. Mr. Wyckoff 
of Elizabeth ond of St. Elizabeth’s Academy, Madison 
These various estab ishments have varied and distinctive fea- 
tures of excellence to commend them. 


Tourists contemplating Long Branch after this, may, with 
warming advantage, add a blanket or two to their luggage. 


5D! 
Rt. Rev. J. Roosevelt Bailey, Bishop of New Jersey, is ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Baltimore, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Most Rey. M. J. Spaulding, lately deceased. 


President Grant left his marine villa at Tong Branch, last 
Wednesday evening, for Washington. 


Says the 7imex money article: ‘‘ A correspondent, referring 
to our recent notice that the 8 per cent. Bonds of the City of 
St. Paul are offered by a house in Pine street at par, says that 
the City of St. Paul does vot pay its Interest. He has held 
two Bonds of the City for two years and cannot get the In- 
terest thereon. Onurcorrespondent gives his proper name and 
address.” The which is bad for St. Paul. 

The City of Newark, N. J., is enjoying an exhibition of the 
handiwork of that American Sheffield and Birmingham 
combined. The exhibition is held in the ‘‘ rink.” 

F. W. J. Hurst and family have just arrived from Europe 
by the Spain, of Mr. Hurst's ‘* Nationa! Line.” 





i a thousand times No? England does not believe that her aut eg ge gr captions hp oe wy age dis. Mr. Frank Dickinson, of Dickinson and Co., bankers, made 
mission is accomplished, nor docs she mean to allow other | {DS (0G Mee OF tle eo ee ive still, and beautiful under that {£22 im Rome last winter by grasping the Popo's hands and 
less worthy hands to take up her unfinished work, or to allow | #uce, i ending aaa te was pe Bc! “og if bi ey mnt | 22¥ing the old man a good shake, The Pope knew at once 
that work to remain unfinished. Rather will she, in the full on pe lg ""eates, wilh Uodammeael aan, that he was greeted by an American. 

j Jo 7 » , j j j ic » > ’ . 4 = , S - . Aa , 
plenituce of her wealth, with undiminished energy buckle the old erev-bearded man sinking quietly into his grave.| Mr. A. W. Dimock, once known as the Napoleon of Wall- 
to at the old work with increased intelligence and enlarged | 1, O'@ Brey-de: eae . es * oer as ic Mail S in Gt 

stiri Oe ee ly to her | Spring rejuvenescent is the babe born into his place. —Leaf- | Street, and now President of the Atlantic Mail Steamship Com- 
means. She owes her present greatness mainly to her fall and autumn tell of how, as Jeaves drop from life’s tree, a} P8XY, is building a brown stone house in Elizabeth that would 
colonies and her trade, which have stimulated and main- | *)"* : * : : i bel h f d sized hotel 
; sole rrowing goes on otherwhere ; and summer, the deep, | 9¢ @™Be enough for a good sized hotel, 
tained her home industries, nd she will never be mad enough | S?/¢™2 . soles Saeed ais aol theek atiadaniennn aaa P, re ie f 
to think of trying to cast off either one or the other of the bright, glorioussummer, te ie of that i serwhere—that place | The Sindian states no rain has fallen at Kurrachee for the 
3 sources of her prosperity, but rather with increasing knowl- | state about which, amidst other discrepancies, all have | past two years! 


$37,000,000 have been subscribed in London to the new 
Turkish loan. 

Traces of pit coal have been discovered on the western 
coast of Africa, at a short distance from Zanzibar, 

The Royal Engineer field printing equipment is again to be 
employed during the autumn mare iwres, and non-commis- 
sioned officers will be sent from the School of Militar 
neering in charge of the equipment. 

Mont Cenis Tunnel was blocked by a fall of stone from the 
mountain; but the traffic was eariel on by truusierring 
passengers from one train to another. 

Sharks are making use of the Suez Canal for improper 
purposes. They find a short cnt through it from the Indian 
seas to the Adriatic, where there is said to be good feeding, 
especially off Lissa. 

Railway enterprise has met with great snecess in Japan. 
The first line has been opened with eclat, and rapid travelling 
has proved so congenial to Japanese taste that three additional 
trains per day have been added to the original time-table. 


At a fashionable wedding in London last week, an old 
custom was revived, and copies of a ‘‘ prothalanion” printed 
on white satin—the production of a well-known poet—were 
handed round to the guests, 

One hundred years ago there were but four newspapers in 
America. 4 

By order of Emperor Alexander a capacions harbor is to be 
constructed at Poti, in the Caucasus, at 2,065,000 roubles. 


The Governor of British Columbia has distributed presents 
among the Indians on Skeena River as compensation for the 
accidental burning of their villages by travellers. 


Diamonds of the first quality are now dearer than ever 
before in all parts of the world, notwithstanding the recent 
discoveries. 

A swearing parrot, who whistles “ Old John Brown,” and makes 
life a burden by singing ‘* La Marseillaise” in most execrable 
French, is the newest wonder of Detroit. 


'y Engi- 


The Pennsylvania oil record is: in July 568,813 barrels 
were produced ; daily average 18,349 barrels; increase in 
daily production, 367 barrels ; total stock August Ist, 965,185 
barrels; decrease in total stock, 11,779; number of wells 
being drilled, 315; total shipments during July 580,592. 

A correspondent of the J/rnet delivers hims lf thus :— 
That Mr. Stanley, the discover of Livingstone, will be feted 
in England isa foregone conclusion: but if he is to be appro- 
priately entertained, the press men of the country should not 
forget to give him a banquet. If ever a man did credit to 
newspaper literature, that man is certainly the plucky corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Jierald ; and if a sufficiency of seribblers, 
not too much engrossed in their own importance to acknow- 





ledge it, can be got together, I hope they will give him a 
bumper. emncul 
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(From the English Comic Papers.) 
The Close of the Season—Housemaid (to Constant Visitor) : 


Missis sends you this, and you needn't come again, for we're 
all going to the seaside on Saturday.—Mendicant: Tell the 
lady I'm much obliged to her, and I'm going to the seaside 
myself next week! 

A Pun for our Premier—Prosperity advances by leaps and 
bonnds, does it? What a pity it is, rather, that prosperity is 
not likely to be boundless ! 

Guns !—-We are informed that during the past season the 
Italian coral fishery has been very successful, and will realise 
about three million francs. ‘This is good news for the babies, 
and seems to promise a large crop of teeth. 

Why are coals the most contradictory articles known to 
commerce ?7—Because, when purchased, instead of going to 
the buyer they go to the cellar. ° 

A Black Subject—The coal question. 

An Awful Swell—The cheek after the toothache. 

The Worst of Downs—Down in the dumps. 

Voices of the Night—The dogs that bark. 

Quarters for Hungry Men—Quarters of lamb. 

What a Barber mustn't do—Lather his wife. 

The best weather for Cabnen—Fare weather. 

Small speaking belles ought to make good housewives, 
because they put up with little ar no waist. 

Our Japanese Visitors are already becoming deeply im- 
pressed with English institutions and the conveniences o 
western civilisation. On Friday they went through the 
Bafkruptey court. 

What is wanted to bring down the high price of coal—A 
ocl-ition on the part of consumers . 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





It is said that the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration is 
approaching its end. 

Mr, Mundella, M.P., addressing bis constituents at Sheffield 
on August 12, said the Treaty of Washington was a guarantee 
that England could never again engage in a great war with any 
Christian or civilized community without first offering to reter 
the cause in dispute to the arbitration of the Great Powers. 
The Treaty was one cof the greatest moral victories of our 
time. ‘* Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
and this was a victory which the future historian and moralist 
would regard ag greater in its influence on the future of man- 
kind than Waterloo or Trafalgar, or Sedan or Metz. He further 
advocated the extension of the suffrage to the agricultural 
laborers in England as a most necessary measure. They would 
never, he said, be truly men, free mep, able to speak their 
minds as they ought, until they had a vote, The London 
Spectator strongly advocates the same measure as the only 
nieans of stopping the oppression which the farmers are em- 
ploying to prevent strikes for increased wages among their 
men, 

The claimant to the Tichborne estates held a meeting on 
August 1°, at Loughborough, attended by upwards of 10,000 
persons, and in the course of the proceedings it was stated 
that one of the crew of the Bella, the vessel in which Sir Roger 
Tichborne was lost at sea, had been found and would be pro- 
duced at the trial, notwithstanding that the opponents had 
sent bim to Spaiv, in a fruitless endeavor to put him out of 
the way. 

The private telegrams from Belfast, received in London on 
Saturday, reporting a renewal of the rioting in that city, have 
not been confirmed, On the contrary, dispatches received by 
the Government report that everything is quiet, and the re- 
inforcements of troops which were sent to the city are leaving, 
there being no apprehension whatever of farther trouble. 

A dispatch from Bombay states that the cholera has appeared 
in the Valley of Cashmere, and is reported to be raging with 
great violence. 

On Monday, the 5th inst., a great Conservative demonstra- 
tion was held at Powderham, the seat of the Earl of Devon. 
Between 25,000, and 50,000 persons attended, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable weather. Several military bands were pre- 
sent. ‘The anusements were of various kinds. ‘Two platforms 
were erected. Speeches were delivered by several members 
of Parliament and others, Among the speakers were Sir 8. 
Northcote, Sir M. Lopes, the Earl of Devon, Mr. Kekewich, 
Mr. Kennaway, and Sir Jobn Karslake. All the speakers con- 
demned the ballot, but predicted that its results would not 
be unfavorable to Conservatism. 

On the 7th inst. a deputation, consisting of the Duke of 
Leinster, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and a number of 
other noblemen and gentlemen, waited on Lady Waldegrave, 
at her ladysbip’s residence, Carlton-gardens, and presented her 
with a full-leugth portrait of her husband, Mr, Chichester 
Fortescue, M. P. 

The Prince of Wales on Saturday the 10th inst. laid the 
**Jast stone” of the Great Breakwater at Portland, or rather at 
the pier which forms a portion of the plan. The weather was 
unfavorable, there being a strong gale from the south-west, 
and some smart showers during the day. An important feature 
in the proceedings was the presence of the great ironclad fleet, 
which saluted the Prince on his arrival in company with Prince 
Arthur, and also saluted the achievement of the work. 

Mr. Holloway, of pill and ointment reputation, is about to 
erect at his own expense a middle-class asylum at Virginia 
Water. ‘The asylum will cost from £70,000 to £100,000, and 
will accommodate 200 patients. It will be maintained for a 
year by Mr. Hollaway, after which it is expected to be self- 


trustees. 


Want of coal has compelled the Great Western Railway to | 


close their rail mills at Swindon, also the steam hammer shop ; 
some 500 men are thus out of employ. Labor for the harvest 
is, however, so scarce, that a majority of the men have found 
temporary work among the farmers. 


¢| he thought that there should be some power of revising ques- 


| Leamington. A meeting will be shortly held in London, at 
| which a cheque for the total sum subscribed (roughly estimated 
lat from £20,000 to £30,000) will be presented to Lord War- 
wick. 

An incident of a rather unusual character occurred in the | 
House of °Commons on the 6th inst., skortly before the intro- 
duction of the Indian Budget. Mr, Lowther, on bebalf of Gen- 
eral Forester, inquired of the Government whether a gentle- 
man whom he named and described by the oftices which he 
bad held, and to whom he imputed an abstraction of papers 
from among the public records in India, was a person at pre- 
sent receiving a large salary from the Indian Government for 
certain services which the hon. gentleman indicated. Mr. 
Grant Duff stigmatized the question as libellous, and said that 
if the gallant gentleman, who had got another member to put 
the question for him, had made such a statement in a place 
where he was not protected by the privilege of Parliament, he 
would very probably find himself the defendant in an action 
for libel. ‘The gentleman referred to was{a person of the 
highest honor, and was now in this country, having been sent 
over iby the Government to watch a case, and in an interest 
adverse to that of the hon. and gallant member who bad 
placed this question on the paper. Mr. Bouverie asked the 
Speaker if the hon. and gallant member was in order in put- 
ting a question conveyirg libellous imputations on the charac- 
ter of a gentleman who was a stranger to the House. Mr. 
Lowther said that he had put the question at the request of 
one of the oldest and most respected members of the House. 
Of the facts he knew absolutely nothing. Mr. Bouverie said 


tions of which notice had been given, and in this opinion Mr. 
Newdegate concurred. Mr. Grant Duff said tha‘, unless he 
was very much mistaken, he saw the hon, and gallant member 
who had placed the question upon the paper a very sbort 
time before in the lobby of the House. 


A crowded meeting was held in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on the 6th inst.,in favor of Home Government for 
Ireland. Sir George Bowyer, M. P., presided,‘ and the chief 
speakers were Mr. Martin, M. P., Professor Galbraith, Dub- 
lin, and Mr. A. M. Sullivan, editor of the Nation. Resolutions 
in favor of Home Rule and pledging Inshmen to support none 
but Home Rule candidates were passed. 

The report by Major Majendie, who was appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the terrible explosion of gun-cot- 
ton at Stowmarket on the 11th of Augast last, is published ; 
and after a long and careful investigation he comes to the con- 
clusion that it was due to the spontaneous explosion, under 
the accelerating influence of very hot weather, of some impure 
gun-cotton, the impurity consisting in the presence in the cot- 
ton of alarge quantity of sulpburic acid, or mixed sulphuric and 
nitric acids; which acid was wilfully added by some person or 
persons unknown, after the cotton had passed through the 
regular processes of manufacture and testing. 

The Glasgow Mail says :—The Ballot Act was brought into 
operation on the 5th inst, for the first time in Scot!and in the 
election of commissioners for the burgh of Bathgate. There 
was a keen contest, twelve candidates being in the fie!d for six 
vacancies, and although above 380 persons recorded their 
votes, there was not the slightest confusion at the polling 
booth. ‘The electors seemed to take kindly to the secret sys- 
tem, and all who witnessed the proceedings were loud in praise | 
of the Act for the improvement it effected in the conduct of the 
election. 

The present vear seems likely to be long remembered for 
the frequency and violence of the thunderstorms which have 
visited every part of England. After a briet interval of free- 
dom from these tempests, another storm of considerable 
violence broke over London on the 7th inst., and caused a 
good deal of damage. The old church of Cripplegate was 
struck by the lightning, and severely injared, and in the open 
streets near the City, and even in Farringdon-street and the 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, the streets were for some time 
under water. At Woolwich, Greenwich, Lewisham, and the 
neighborhood, the storm raged with great violence. The 
streets were flooded, and most of the cellars and many of the 
shops were inundated. At the Woolwich police-court, where 
the magistrate was sitting, the officials had to leave their duties 
to assist in preventing the waters invading the premises, and 
many other public buildings were completely swamped. ‘The 
North Kent Railway was flooded in several places, the trains 
having to splash their way as if floating on ariver. At Green- 
wich several persons were struck by lightning. At Windsor, 
during the height of the storm, the tower of Holy Trinity | 
Church was struck by lightning in several places. A house in 
Charles-street, Windsor, was also struck, and much damage | 
was done to the interior. Near Reading much damage has | 
been done to the crops, and the harvest work, which has 
become pretty general, was much impeded. A barn at Calcot, 
a few miles out, was set on fire by the lightning. At Middle- | 
ton a woman was killed while making hay, and at Bristol, | 
Bridgwater, and other places the storm was very severe. At, 
Glasgow the lightning set on fire a rope-making establishment | 
on Anderson Quay, and destroyed property of the value of | 





At the same assizes on the 3d inst., a rather remarkable 
action for libel was tried. The plaintiff, the Rev. Mr. M‘Don- 
nell, who was until recently curate of Lower Norwood, claimed 
£2,000 damages from the defendant, the Rev. J. E. Kempe, 
rector of St. James's, Piccadilly, for slander and libel. It 
appeared that in the month of January last the plaintiff asked 
and received Mr. Kempe’s permission to solemnize a merriage 
in his church of St. James's. It turned out that the lady was 
a Mrs. Fitzgerald, who had been divorced from her husband 
on the ground of adultery. The clerk, on becoming acquainted 
with this fact, showed the licence, in which the fact was 
mentioned, to Mr. Kempe, and that gentleman endeavored to 
prevent the marriage being proceeded with, remarking that he 
had been betrayed, and that it was a trick. He said that if the 
plaintiff celebrated the marriage he would do so at his peril, 
and he threatened to write to the Bishop of Winchester, to the 
plaintiff's incumbent (the Rev. Mr. Randolf), and to the Curates’ 
Augmentation Fund, from which the plaintiff received £20 a 
year. The marriage was performed, and at the close Mr. 
Kempe, who was very excited, was alleged to have made use of 
violent language, and he carried out his threat of writing to 
the Bishop, the Augmentation Fund, and the Rev. Mr. Ran- 
dolf. In consequence of these communications, the plaintiff 
alleged he had been inhibited from further duty in the diocese 
of Winchester, his allowance from the Augmentation Fund 
had been withdrawn, and he had also failed to obtain clerical 
employment. Mr. Baron Martin, in summing up, said he 
should leave the question whether Mr. Kempe’s letters were or 
were not libels entirely with the jury. It was, he remarked, 
clear that Mr. Kempe ought to have been asked first of all to 
perform the marriage himself, and upon his refusal, and not 
before, came the right of any other person to marry the parties, 
and that was the error that had run through the whole affair. 
He did not impute to the plaintiff that he had done anything 
wrong; but it was unfortunate that he did not mention the 
condition of the parties to Mr. Kempe. ‘The jury, after 
deliberating a few minutes, found a verdict for the defendant. 


A commercial traveller named -Newboult obtained three 
weeks ago, at the Manchester assizes, a verdict for £1,200 
damages against the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany for injuries sustained in a collision at Accrington in 
March, 1871. The plaintiff, it was stated, had become 
imbecile, after having had a paralytic stroke in February 
last. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The reports of the condition of cereals in France are favor- 
able. The crops are pronounced very good in 42 departments, 
good in 37, passable in six, good in Corsica, and excellent iu 
Algeria. Yet the estimates of the probable yield in America 
and Eastern Europe indicate that those countries cannot fur- 
nish the customary supplies of breadstuffs, and that England 
and Italy will require more than usual. The export from 
France may possibly exceed 28,000,000 bushels; but it is 
feared that the increase of the French taxes on foreign bottoms 
will have a bad effect on commerce and restrict the facility of 
transportation. 

The new fortifications which the German War Department 
has decided to build to the north-west of Mayence have been 
begun, and they are to be carried out in connection with a 
plan for erecting detached forts as an outer circle of defensive 
works around the city. There will be six new forts built, three 
of which will command the velley of the Rhine above and 
below the fortress, beside a portion of the flat country on the 
opposite bank. 

Great preparations are making in Berlin for the festivities 
attending the meeting of the Emperors of Germany, Austria, 
and Russia. The great day will be the 7th of September, 
when their Majesties of Russia and Austria will be received. 
In the forenoon there will be a grand military parade ; in the 
afternoon a state banquet at the Castle ; in the evening a gala 
performance at the opera, attended by the three Emperors. 
This will be succeeded by a torchlight procession, and the 
entire city will be illuminated. - 


The ex-Empress Carlotta is reported to be dying. All hope 
has been given up, and the last sacrament has been adminis- 
tered. 


The harvest in Russia has turned out much better thaa was 
expected. ‘The yield of corn in the Governments of Cherson, 
Saratoff, Kazan, Toula, Tchernigoff, Kuban, Perm and some 
parts of the Kingdom of Portland was quite up to the average ; 
in Bessarabia it was pretty good, and it was unsctisfactory 
only in the Governments of Ekaterinoslay, Vologda, Olonetz 
and the Don. ‘The tobacco harvest is very good, and there is 
abundance of fruit. 

The Eustern Budget says: ‘* Russia is preparing a new ex- 
pedition against Khiva. ‘The Government of St. Petersburg 
has long been dissatisfied with the independent airs d 
by the Khan of Kbiva, aud some months ago it sent him an 
ultimatum d ding a ber of concessi which would 
practically reduce Kbiva to the position of a dependency of 











between £3,000 and £4,000, and thirteen men in a sbip-build- | Russia. The Kban received the messenger with Oriental 
ing yard at Govan, who had taken shelter under the side of | politeness, heaping all sorts of honors upon him, and giving 


insensible. 


At the Guildford Assizes on the 2d inst. an action was tried, | 
brought by Miss Fletcher, a governess, against her late | 
employer, Mr. Krell, to recover damages for wrongful dis- 
missal. The plaintiff had contracted a marriage which turned 
out an unhappy one, and she applied to the Divorce Court, and 
obtained a divorce. After this she resumed her maiden name, 
and was engaged by the defendant as governess to the family 
of a Spanish gentleman named Ellisendu residing at Buenos 
Ayres. After about a year had elapsed the fact of the marriage 





| Catholic, and therefore regarding the institution of marriage 
supporting, and shall be handed over to the management of | 


and the divorce came to the knowledge of Senor Ellisendu, 
and a violent scene was the consequence. Being a Roman 


as a sacrament that cannot be broken, he was evidently 
jactnated by very strong feelings upon the subject, and he 
ordered the plaintiff to leave his house and go to Mr. Krell, 


|had deceived them in every respect, he would give her no 
assistance, She remained for some time under the charge of 
the British {Consul, and eventually returned to England. 
| Sir G. Honyman, for the defendant, submitted that there was 





who was then in Buenos Ayres; but Mr. Krell said that as she | P® 
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‘The news from the Cape Diamond Fields by the present | ,.,, . F sae : Sie 

mail is unfavorable, Mr, Giddy, the magistrate at the Diamond | teas the cone bead) abe. on tes eee == ‘a oe 
Fields, was, it was stated by the Cape Argus, to remain there, | evidence of dismissal. Sir G Honyman said that he did not 
and to receive £1,000 a year. The Volksraad of the Free| wich to press for a noneuli: tet a wae Gade: te cone 
State has raised the salary of President Brand to £3,000 a | was’tried, that all the facts aod be brought ers a the jury. 


year. j After some further discussion, it was arranged that the jury 


ship, were struck by the lightning and all but four rendered | a two Russian prisoners, one of whom was a Colonel ; but 


6 paid no attention whatever to the terms of the ultimatum. 
The Government has accordingly directed the commandant of 
the Caucasus to reconnoitre the roads leading to Khiva, and 
provide provisions and transport for a corps d’'armee to be sent 
into that country.” 


The Presse of Vienna says the Emperor of Russia had a 
narrow escape during his last voyage to Livadia. A large stone 
had been placed upon the rails near the station of Mordarowka 
on the Balta-Odessa line. Happily, the conductor of the 
imperial train saw the stone and drew up in time to prevent 
an accident. 


The London Daily News of August 14 prints the following 
telegram: ‘‘ Cardinal Antonelli has had a violent discussion 
with the Pope. The Cardinal declared that he could not con- 
tinue to hold office if his Holiness persevered in his hostile 
licy toward the Italian Goverment. He, moreover, 
declared that unless the Papacy came to terms with the Italian 
Government, the Church must suffer even more severely than 
she bas already suffered. Cardinal Antonelli then repeated 
the opinions which had been expressed to him by various 
diplomatists, and said that the policy of Pius IX. made his 
position equivocal, because he could not defend what he always 
disapproved. Cardinal Autonelli has, it is said, requested the 
clerical journals to abstain from publishing the Pope's 
speeches.” 

Additional returns from the provinces of the election for 





The Birmingham Morning Neirs says the public subscription should be discharged from giving a verdict, and that the venue 
to aid Lord Warwick m the restoration of Warwick Castle bas | should be changed to Middlesex, where the trial would t+ke 
been closed, and the funds are being gathered in. About| place when the evidence taken under a commission whieh lad 
£1,500 bad been sent up from the borough, and £300 from | been sent out to Buenos Ayres arrived in England, 


members of the Spanish Cortes have been received. They 
| show that two-thirds of the successful candidates are members 
of the Government party. The Radicals supported the Gov- 


| ernment at the elections. 
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NE W YORK B A NKERS < are large orders for Provincial and American | on through an easy pass in the Rocky io Omen Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 

Bitumimous Coals to go forward to the same 
| destination ; 
other side of the Atlantic kee ‘p up, it is re- 
garded as by no means improbable that coal 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE «& CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, | 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
20 Watt Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonvon. | 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETITERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co@.,,) 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. F. 


BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


WALL STREET, THURSDAY P, M., Aug 29, 1872% 


Business continues somewhat dull in Wall 
Street} circles, but there are indications of a 
revival of activity, now that the autumnai 
breezes will bring a large number of opera- 
tors back to the city. Money is easy at 4 
and 5 per cent., with some transactions at 
lower rates ,and. discounts show but slight 

variation since our last report. Gold has re- 
acted, in consequence of the oversold state 
of the market, and is now at 113 and 11814. 
Foreign Exchange is steady at 1087, for 60 
days and 109%, for short sight bankers ster- 
ling. Stocks are firmer, with more business 
doing. In Erie speculation has been very 
large, and prices have shown wide and fre- 
quent fluctuations. The stock now costs for 
the borrowers 1-64 a day for its use. Gov- 
ernments are steady, with but few offerings. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 





Aug. 2. 


Aug. 2%. 
American Gold........... : 
Del. Lack. & Western... 
Erie ... 
Eric prefe rred 
arlem.. 
Illinois Central. 
Lake Shore...... 
Michigan Central... 
. Y. Central and H 
N.Y.C. & H. Scrip 
Northwestern. 


1127,.@ — 
103°;@ 104 
193, @ 49% 
RR @iA 
W56@ 118 
132 '§@133 "> 
wo 2@ 905, 














Northwestern pref a 94@ — 
Ohio and Mississippi. . Hi @ 
Pacific Mail.............. 1374@ — y@ — 
REE ... WW @ 9036 WVy@ — 
we | a RRs 110%@ - WIG @1N1, 
St. Tang PAE iM @ 54g 


St. Paul preferred. 








Union Pacific. .... @ 352% 

Wabash and W... @ 755 

yestern Union. @ 7245 
Adams Express @ % 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 71\%@ — 
3 7 SRR 8015@ 83 


Wells, ee itiaeninwa: tain RR @ 





and should the price on the 


wil! be shipped from this country to the 
many steamship depots scattered over for- 
eign seas, which until now were served from | 
British ports. 


Tonnage of all kinds continues scarce here 
and at the neighboring ports, and rates are 
advancing. In fact freizhts are looking up 
at most of the leading ports of the world. 


to unequalled rate of 93s. 3d. to the United | 
Kingdom has been paid on Wheat, and from 
Portland, Oregon, to Liverpool, 95s., in both | 
instances to large American ships. From 
Philadelphia to Havre and Antwerp the cur- 
rent rate on Refine ue Petroleum, by the larger 
class of vessels, is 7s. per bbl., while from 
our own port to Cronstadt the extreme rate 
of Ils. bas been paid during the week. From 
St. John, N. B., to Liverpool, 90s. to 91s. has 





been paid, and the tendency of rates is up- | 


ward. Shipowners are to be congratulated | 
upon the decidedly promising outlook of the 
ocean carrying trade. 


The first British sea-gcing steamer was the 
| Britannia, 73 tons and 28 horse power, built 
jin 1815; she was followed by the Rob Roy in 
1818, of 56 tons and 30 horse power, both 
|employed between Glasgow and Irish ports. 
The first steamer built of iron on the C lyde 
| Was the Agalia, of 30 tons, in 1827, followed 
| by the Fairy Queen, of-39 tons in 1831. The 
|last named was the first vessel upon which 
the oscillating engine to marine purposes 
was applied. Compared with the collossal 
jiron steamers of to-day, these early speci- 
| mens of marine architecture would be dwarfed 
into insignificance. 


Untrep Stares Rotumne Srock Com- 
|}PANY.—The Evening Post says :—We have 
| been favored with the advance ed sheetsos the 
first semi-annual report to the shareholders of 
jthe United States Rolling Stock Company, | 
| dated July 22, 1872. The officers of the com- 
| pany are as follows : —President, Gen. Geo. 

B. McClellan; treasurer, Mr. James B. Hodg- 
skin ; “4 we Mr. Chas. Day, and superin- 
| tendent, Mr. J. D. Barton. The trustees are 
General McC fell in, Messrs. W. Butler Dun- 
jcan, S. L. M. Barlow, Lawrence Wells, end 
F James B. Hodgskin. The agents in London 
are Messrs. Bischoflsheim & Goldschmidt, who 
| brought the stock out there November 1, 
| ISTL. The capital of the company is $5,000,- 
| 000, of which only one-half has been issued. 
"The business of the company is at present to 
| furnish to railroads in this country, either by 
}se ling to them or leasing on. hire, every de- 
| scription | of railroad equipment and rolling 
| 





jstock. The company as yet have no works 
jot their own, but employ various builders of 
}ears and locomotives to furnish them with 
| por stock, which they either sell or lease 
to railroad companies. ‘The principal con- 
ltr act thus far made is with the Atlautie and 
| Great Western Railroad Company, by which 
ithe latter company is to hire rolling stock 
jfrom the United States Rolling Stock Com- 
| pany for the term of seven years. The ren- 
| tal charged is 75c. a day for freight cars, $4a 
| day for passenger cars, $8 a day for locomo- 
tives, and $2 a day for baggage cars. Of the 
| $5,000,000 capital of the company $735,361 60 
has been expended for locomotives and cars 
which are leased at a gross annual rental of 
$226,725; and contracts have been made with 
various builders for locomotives and cars to 
the value of $4,225,000, which takes up $4,- 
960,366 60 of the $5,000,000 capital. It is 
estimated that the gross annnal income from 
the entire roiling stock, when it is all leased, 
will be $1,224,525. The rolling stock con- 
tracted for with builders will not, however, 
all be furnished before the first months of 
1873, so that the earnings for the present 
year, it is estimated, will not exceed $354,750. 
n order to meet the maturing payments for 
rolling stock which builders are to furnish 
the company, the board of trustees have de- 
| cided to issue at once the balance ($2,500,000) 
jof the capital stock originally subscribed. 
The income of the company up to June 30, 
| 1872, was $62 043 8 3, out of which an inte- 
| rim dividend of 3 per cent. according to the 
date of instalment, was declared and paid. 











The Nortuern Paciere Ramroap.— 
| This is one of the grand enterprises of our 
day, of so great interest not only to every 
American citize pn, but to many millions in 
| Europe, that it is worthy of the frequent 
jattention of the press, and of the careful 
study of every one who would be up with 
|the times. Let the reader open a map of the 





The recent large advance in coal in Great | United States, and follow. its general line 
Britain has not only served to check ship- from Lake Superior westward through Minne- 
ments thence to the various dependent coun- | sota, two hundred and fifty-two miles (com- 
tries, but it is already turning the demand | pleted) from Duluth, on Lake Superior, to the 
from those countries upon the United States! Red River: thence two hundred miles 
and the British Provinces. The French | through Dakota to the Missouri River, near 
Steam Packet Companies, which have depots | the entrance of the Heart River, where it 
in the West Indies, are already drawing their | meets the fleet of thirty or more steamboats 
Supplies from New York, Baltimore, and already plying the thousand miles of naviga- 
Alexandria, instead of from England, as for- | ble waters of the Missouri above, up to Fort 
merly, while the South American m: arkets | Benton, in Montana, whick is less than 400 
are also looking in this direction for supplies. | miles from the constant steam navigation of 
In our freight report the charter of several} the Columbia River in Oregon. The cars 
Vessels is recorded from Picton, N. S., to} now running from Duluth, west of the Red 
River Plate, at $9 per ton. This is an en- | River, will in October reach the Missouri. 
t ely new fe ature in the coal trade, the River) From this point the line extends westw: ud, 
vlate markets having hitherto drawn their j 226 miles, to the crossing of the famous 
supplies from Ewgland. We understand there | Yellowstone River in Montana, aad thence 


tains to Puget Sound on the Pacific, where 
trac k- laying has already begun, with 65 miles | 
{about completed. We shall therefore have | 
in October 517 miles of road in operation, or | 
an average of about a mile} a day since the 
work began, despite all the preliminary ex-| 
aminations, surveys, gathering of materials 
| and other preparations. 


two miles a day or more. So much for the | 


progress of the work which will undoubtedly \y 
be carried on with all rapidity consistent |p: 


- t : | with due economy. 
| From San Francisco the extreme and hither- | 


In looking at the country traversed by the | 
Northern Pacific Railroad, one must remem- | 
ber that the isothermal line (the line of equal | 
| temperatures) does not run with ~~ 

| lines—that is, directly east and west. Paris, 


|in France, with the climate of Philadelphia, | | New York Rez'd Realy Sam. 
is about 200 miles further north than Mon. | 


treal in Canada; while London is nearly ten | 
d 





| York, though subject to less cold weather. 


Montana are warmer than the northern New 
England states, while Washington territory 
averages in temperature about the same as 
New York state, we believe, with cooler 
summers and warmer winters. 
The vast territory traversed by the North- 
erm Pacific Railroad is, from all accounts, 
| generally well adapted to agriculture, and 
| millions of industrious people from all parts 
of our own country, and especially from the 
whole northern half of Europe, will soon oc- 
}cupy this domain. The alternate sections of 
land owned by the railroad, on either side, 
along the parts already complet ted, or nearly 
so, amount to some 10,000,000 acres—twice 
the size of the state of Massachusetts—and, | “ 
with a wise enterprise, the company is afford- 
ing excellent facilities to promote its settle- 
ment. A Land Department is established, | { 
j and a Bureau of immigration with agencies 
|} in various parts of this country and Europe. 
Large convenient Reception houses have 
| been Luilt and furnished at each of several 
principal points on the road, to serve as 
temporary free homes for settlers and their 
families while engaged in selecting lands and 
preparing their own houses. The Bonds of 
the road are taken at ten per cent. premium 
in payment for lands. The sale of lands not 
only cancels the indebtedness of the com- 
pany, but builds up a local business which 
must soon render the road a good paying 
enterprise, aside from any through business 
ito the Pacifie coast. The country to be 
| dev eloped is so vast and so valuable, that the 
enterprise must continue for some time to 
come to occupy a large place in the public 
attention.—American Agriculturist. 





The Government Directors of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, having returned 
from their tour of inspection, express them- 
| selves pleased with the condition of the road, 
| its equipments, &c. The preparations for the 
| coming winter are expected to prevent any 
| renewal of the snow blockade, — Additional 
laboring forces have been provided, and sheds 
erected wherever snow difficulties are likely 
tooccur. The directors also express their 
confidence that with proper management the 
road is capable of doing business enough to 
meet the mortgages of the company and pro- 
vide for liquidation of the advances made by 
the Government. ‘They say that the country 
tributary to the road is developing rapidly, 
and everything promises well for the future, 
if some existing abuses can be removed and 
strict business management for the iuterest of 
the corporation enforced. 


The exports of provisions this season are in 
excess of last year, with an estimate that 90 
per cent. of the winter packed lard has been 
exported. This is evidently exaggerated, as 
the price of lard comparatively, has advanced 
less than any other hog product, Pork is now 
but little more than a dollar per bbl. above 
the lowest point of the season, the prospect 
of another heavy crop having militated 
against a further advance. Strong efforts | ¢ 
have been made to advance the article, |‘ 
through “ corners” at Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago, but they have not been attended with 
any marked success. Indeed the stock has 
been a trifle too unwieldy for the speculators; 
and, besides, legitimate traders are beginning 
to discountenance operations which are re- 
garded as unmercantile. They seek only to 
wide fairly and squarely with money and 
producis, without any recourse whatever to 
buying or selling on margins, or short, or to 
kite-flying. To this end, as well as to estab- 
}lish uniform rates for cutting and packing 
jand branding meats, a convention of pork 
packers and provision dealers has been called 
to meet at Cincinnati, September 18th. No 
little dissatisfaction has existed among buy- 
ers of Cincinnati lard, that its quality has not 
come up to the standard, particularly steam 
lard. It is thoaght that these complaints and 
discrepancies can be obviated by a conven- 
tion represented from all leading trade points, 
and it is probable that a leading delegation 
from New York will be present. 








That the rise in labor, iron, coal and other 
ship-building materials in Great Britian will 
have the effect to greatly retard ship- building 
in that country, there are no two opinions, | 
The higher cost of ships too, must inevitably 
assist in the enhancement of the rates of 
freight and passengers. It has already to a 
limited extent, had this effect, 
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| now approaching the Missouri at the rate of |U ie 


ees, or 650 mile s, further north than New | 


| The isothermal line, running westward, bends | Ge orgia tis, 
| northward so mue h that western Dakota and | 





Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 feneniccttatl Place. 
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Buffalo, N. Y, & Erie Ist mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds... . 


ems. oene 
a) | — 118 
rT eae Md 
U. S. 6s, 5 5 20s, 752 coup... 1154 
T 5-208, “64 coup 1156 
3. 5-208, ‘65 coup ll 
U.S, 6s, 5-208, “67 coup.. 115 
U. S. ts, 5-20s, ‘68 coup.... 
. 8. 5s, 10-40s, coup.... . £11274 
State Bonds, 
1084 
do coupon ‘can 
do 6s canal loan 1872 110 
Alabama Es. ......0ccseeecccevvcccese | » 
ao “s 
| Arkansas 7 ‘ 
* | California oan 
78 
x 89 
IMiinois « ‘anal Beniie, “it hase 
Louisiana 6s wi 53 
ON | BOR chises ° 
Michigan 6s, "73—'S83.. oe 
Missouri 6s, Se ¥ ‘ ur | 
do th St. Jos. Shan ane es 
N.C Raum tis old 34 
do ts new. 22 
Ohio 6s, "75 eves 
South Carolina RR ERA Fal EN ‘ 
IE oss sdchictu .40es ne B % 
do new Bonds....... ...... | 73% 74 
Virginia ‘65.. skegiebotamapels Ati 3g n2 
do new Bonds....... ‘ a” | By 52 
| 
Ralilroad Bonds, 
oy & Smeg hanna Ist Bond. . | 5 
_& T. Haute Ist mortgage........| “99 a 
« 2d mortgage pref... ian pn “92° 
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Securities. 


We are selling at par, and accrued interest, | 
and after thorough investigation recommend 
asa safe and profitable investment, the First | 
Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern | 
Pacific Railroad, 





At the present gold pre- | 
mium they yield 8{ per cent. interest—over | 
one-third more than U. 8. 5-208, Their ele- | 
ments of strengthand sasety are the following : 

1. They are the standard obligation of a 
strong corporation, which represents in its 
Shareholders and Managers large capital and 
railroad experience, and is engaged in prose- 
euting a business lenterprise whose great use 
fulness and solid success are not matters of 
doubt, 





2, They are a first mortgage on the Road, its | 
Right of Way, Rolling Stock, Telegraph Line, 
Equipments, and Franchises. | 

3. They are a first lien upon the Traffic or 
net Earnings of the Road. The Net Receipts | 
of the first Trans-continental railroad, in the 
second year after completion, and mainly from 
Local Business, were equal to nine per cent, 
on the total estimated cost of the Northern 
Pacific Road. - 

1. They are a First and Only mortgage on a 
Government Grant of Land, which consists of 
12,800 acres for each mile of Road through the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 25,600 
acres per mile through the Territories of Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. In 
average fertility of soil, 
mildness of climate, diversity and extent of 
resources, the belt of country comprising this 
grant is such as to render the lands very val- 
uable, and insure their speedy sale and culti- 
vation. Sold at the average price realized by 
other land grant roads, the real estate endow- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Company will 
produce more than three times the issue of 
bonds per mile. 


The Company is now offering 
for sale to settlers and colonies, 
Three Million Acres of its Lands 
in Minnesota, and a large area on 
the Pacific Coast will soon be 
placed on the market. Many thou- 
sand acres have already been sold. 
The proceeds of land sales con- 
stitute a SINKING FUND for 
the retirement of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds, and the bonds are at 
all times convertible at 1.10 into 
the Company’s lands at market 
priees. 





Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 


HOUSTON AND TELLS: 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 





Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 


President. Shepherd 
A Sinking Fuud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at 
Bank, New York. 


assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 


the 
National City We confidently 
first-class, 
safe 


and we recommend them as an entirely 
investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- | 


tained at our office 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. | 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


INVESTMENT 


healthfulness and |' 





' 
| 
| 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,2345425. 
Loca COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 8g Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE 


ILLINOIS 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
SINKING FUND 
COLD BONDS, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


An East and West Air Line of 
152 Miles, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Dacatur, Ill. 


This road passes through a belt of the best settled 
and richest agricultural and mineral country of Indi- 
ana and Hlinois, averaging thirty miles in width with 
no other East and West railway built or projected 
through it. It crossas, in Parke and Vermillion 
Counties, the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, which alone will supply an ample busi- 


ess, 
Thirty miles throngh Douglass County, Hlinois, 
just completed, opened and paid for. 

Yhole Western Division Montezuma to Decatur, 
eighty-five miles, to be finished in 1872. Grading 
neurly done and materials (except iron) already pro- 
cured; bridge over Wabash ready for superstruc- 
ture. 

Eastern Division, sixty-seven miles, partly graded, 
and to be finished in 1873. 

$1,300,000 IN CASH ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THE ROAD, AND $1,500,000 REMAINING TO BE 
CALLED FROM TWENTY SUBSCRIBERS, 
AMONG WHOM ARE W, H, GUION, SID- 
NEY DILLON, JAY COOKE A C®O., 
CLARK, DODGE A CO., J. SELIG- 
MAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO,, AND 
PAUL Ss. FORBES, OF NEW YORK; 
BENJ. E. BATES, OF BOSTON; HENRY 
LEWIS, OF PHILADELPHIA, AND G, M, 
PULLMAN, OF CHICAGO. 

Besides its right of way the Company owns 32,000 
acres of land, chiedy in Indiana, of which 2,000 acres 
are the best BLOCK COAL LANDS. It has also 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN BONDS AND CASH fronr 
counties, towns and individuals of $700,000. 

The road connects at both termini with the most 
important THROUGH RAILWAY LINES of the 
West, and being by many miles shorter than any 
other line, will be indispensable to them, while its 
local business alone will insure good dividends on its 
stock, 

Bonds $1,000 each, payable to Union Trust Com- 
pany. Trustee or bearer, July 1, 1901, in gold coin. 
Coupons, also in gold, payable Jan, 1 and duly 1, in 
New York orat Union Bank of London, at fixed ex- 
change of £7 sterling. 

SINKING FUND of 23¢ per cent. a year on gross 
earnings to be invested by Trustee in Bonds at not 
exceeding par. 

For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
agents of the Company, 

CO., 


WALKER, ANDREWS & 
No. 14 Wall-st. 


ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

A liberal sinking fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. 


terest payable in GoD. Interest at eight (8) 


Principal and in- | 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





renee a 
& LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 


ea 








per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, | 


free of tax. 


or Registered. 
Price 9746 and accrued interest in Currency, 


| from Feb, 15, 1872. 


Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 


~| for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 


them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 

No. 11 Wal! Street, New York, 





Principal in thirty years. De- | pusiness transacted. 


nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons | 


| 
| 
| 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 








BANKING HOUSE OF 
wooD & DAVIS, 


No.31 Pine St., New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILKOAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject | 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 


to the nature of the account. 
o 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO.,; BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES aa STERLING EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 

Railway and other Loans negoti* ‘ed. 
and Bonds dealt ,in on Commission. 
Deposits 


Stocks 
Interest on 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 

and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





te Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, Lanp WARRANTs, Excuance, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 


Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe | 


cuted 

pe Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

(22 CoRREsPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
“pon having their business attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. . 

New York CORRESPONDENTS: 

co. KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


HENRY 


\ 








‘$5,000,000 


A PRIME INVESTMENT 
LOW PRICE. 


THE 


| CHICAGO 


| AND 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
30 YEARS 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


AT 
90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


Interest payable April and October at 
Union Trust Company, 


This road is the western link in the new 
AIR LINE from BUFFALO to CHICAGO, 
and runs from the Detroit River to Chicago 
in nearly a straight line. 

The road is a part of the same line as the 
Canada Southern, and is being built by the 
same men, viz.: Milton Courtright, John F. 
Tracy, David Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry 
Farnam, R. A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. 
L. Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the Chi- 
cago and North-west or the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific ; Geo. Opdyke, of the Mid- 
land Road; Sydney Dillon, Daniel Drew, 
John Ross, David Stewart, Samuel J. Til- 
den, Kenyon Cox, and other prominent rail- 
road men. 

The road, like the Canada Southern, will 
have steel rails (sixty pounds to the yard) 
throughout; is practically straight and level, 
much shorter, and can be run more quickly 
and with greater safety than any other road 
connecting Buffalo and Chicago. 

Twenty-five miles are finished and run- 
ning; seventy-five miles more are co far ad- 
vanced as to be finished by Jan. 1, and the 
entire road will be completed during the en- 
suing year. Steel rails and ties for one-half 
the entire road have already been purchased. 

The builders of the road control enough of 
its Chicago feeders to obtain for it a profita- 
ble business from the start,,having projected 
the line to accommodate existing business, 
and having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the Atlantic 














seaboard, located expressly with the view of 
obtaining the cheapest transportation prac- 
| ticable. 

Tke branch lines will make the shortest 
connections between Chicago and Toledo and 
Chicago and Detroit, as well as between all 
these points and Buffalo. 


The Canada Southern Bonds, in 
every particular like these, were 
eagerly taken, the last of them 
several weeks ago, by the best 
class of investors, and were on 
the market a shorter time than 
any other railroad loan of like 
amount for years past. 

The proceeds of these bends 
will complete the entire line, 
and we recommend them with 
the same confidence as we 
did the Canada qouthern, and 
regard them as in every way a 
choice security. 

Pamphlets and all in- 
formation furnished by 


LEONARD, 

| SHELDON 

| & FOSTER, 
| BANKERS, 

| No. (O.WALL ST. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, 








es No. 27 PINE ST. 











